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This full page November Post advertisement is 
published to help all Northwestern Mutual Agents 





WE DO LOSE SOME POLICYHOLDERS 


But of the $3,893,591,675 of Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance held by 700,000 policy- 
holders alive throughout 1939, only 3.4% failed to continue in force throughout the year 


HY is this single fact significant to 

you? Because this figure of 3.4% 
(the “lapse ratio” as insurance men call 
it) is an important reason why it would 
be to your advantage to purchase your 
next life insurance in The Northwestern 
Mutual. HERE'S WHY: 


FIRST | 


—a low lapse ratio means lower insurance 
costs for all policyholders. The fact that 
96.6% of Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance continued in force during 1939 
(an unsurpassed record, we believe) is 
one reason its policyholders enjoy low 
insurance costs. Dividends paid to policy- 
holders during 1932 to 1939, inclusive, 
totalled 27.5% of the gross premiums 
received during that period. 


SECOND | 


—this low lapse ratio is evidence that 
Northwestern Mutual policyholders re- 
ceive constructive personal service from 
agents who carefully arrange life insur- 
ance to meet individual needs, in amounts 
well matched to the policyholder's abil- 
ity to save. Approximately one-half of the 
new life insurance issued by the Com- 
pany each year is purchased by these 
satisfied previous policyholders. 


lt will pay you to learn more of the reasons why the people who buy Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance continue as policyholders. Talk with any Northwestern Mutual policyhoider, or better still, 


with an agent, or, send for the booklet, 


“WE ARE THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL,” giving such 


useful facts as how to increase life insurance benefits without increasing premiums. 


Wane We cee THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


One of ten full page Post advertisements being published this year 
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FINDING “LOST” POLICYHOLDERS 
IS PART OF EQUITABLE SERVICE 





* Ewpressions of gratitude and appreciation such as 
this, when “Lost” policyholders are finally found, 
compensate The Equitable’s Lost Policyholders 
Unit for what may be months or years of effort 
dating from the return of an envelope marked 
“Address unknown.” 





i pretty hard to conceive that a man could forget he owned a life insurance policy. 

But The Equitable knows from experience that some policyholders do forget. And looking for those “Lost” pol- 
icyholders to pay them money that’s due them, helping them to establish their claims, carrying the search, if necessary, 
from state to state and city to city, to locate their heirs, has long been a part of The Equitable’s service. 

The Equitable maintains a Lost Policyholders Unit in the Home Office. This Unit does not wait until claims 
have definitely matured but swings into action when contact has been lost with a policyholder over any protracted 
period of time. 

Through the efforts of this Unit, employing all means of investigation and enlisting Equitable agents throughout 
the country to press the search, hundreds of “Lost” policyholders or their beneficiaries have been found and paid money 
that they did not know was theirs. 

The Equitable’s special organization to locate “Lost” policyholders evidences the thoroughness of a service which 


has but one alm—to see that the purposes for which people buy life insurance are carried out. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Production Chiefs Gather in Chicago 


onn. General to 


ust Those Below 
3,000 Premium Level 


Action Applicable in Cities 
of 50,000 and More, 
Effective Jan. 


Connecticut General Lite f Jan. 1 


as 


will eliminate every king in a 
50,000 


Connecticut 


agent wor 


city of more who has been 


General 


or 
with three 
and who has not produced $3,000 in new 
An- 
was made 

Officers- 
this 


years 


premiums during this 
nouncement of this 
at the meeting of the 
Research Bureau in C 
by F. H. Haviland, 


Connecticut General, 


past year. 
decision 
Agency 


shicago week 


vice-president otf 
in the course of an 


address on ‘Progress in Selection.” 


Although temporarily this may de- 
press the total production, Mr. Haviland 
said his company is confident that in the 


next five years it will bring about an im- 


provement in the quality of the field 
force and more satisfactory production 
from a better quality group of select 
men. 


With Connecticut General’s life, group 
and accident departments, $3,000 in pre- 
miums represents minimum incomes to 
those men retained of $2,000 to $2,500. 
Mr. Haviland said that a man in a met- 
ropolitan city earning less than $2,000 
cannot adequately represent a life com- 
pany that is preaching thrift and secur- 
ity and counselling with people on their 
living budgets. The men who are doing 
this job should have enough income so 
that they can have a life insurance estate 
guaranteeing minimum objectives and 
should live in reality the kind of an eco- 
nomic existence that they are recom- 
mending. 


Aptitude Index 


Mr. Haviland said that 85 companies 
are now using the aptitude index of the 
Research Bureau. He voiced the opin- 
ion that insurance is the only entire 
industry that has cooperated in the devel- 
opment of a selection test. Such coopera- 
tion gives assurance, he said, that even- 
tually many things will be learned about 
selection that individually could not be 
learned. Prior to the existence of the 
rating chart about 17 percent of the 
agents appointed by a certain group of 
companies would have rated E. Since 
adopting a rate chart, these companies 
have practically eliminated the FE agents. 
Men rated D and E as a group are posi- 
tively inferior prospects. 

Men of inadequate incomes who can- 
not meet their own personal chiieatinns 
promptly, are an unfortunate and 
Ous influence on the minds and hopes of 
new men. The business owes it to the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Reveal Proposed Change 
in Agent’s Compensation 


Morrison Gives Details 
—40% Graded; 15, 10, 
7 5‘s, Then 2 


Details of the plan for a revised com- 
pensation system for ordinary age 
that the joint committee on the subject 
is submitting for consideration of the 
business were announced by L. S. Mor- 
rison, director of research of the Re- 
search Bureau, at the meeting of the 
Agency Officers-Research Bureau in 
Chicago this week. 

The committee, 


ents 


said, for 
consideration first year commission of 
40 percent, graded; first year renewal 
15 percent and second year 10 — 
These first three commissions would | 
vested. Then there would be non-vested 
“service” commissions of seven 5's with 
2 percent for the 11th and subsequent 
years for the better agents. The 2 
cent payments would run until 
mented or replaced by a pension. 
The committee, Mr. Morrison said, 
does not recommend that the companies 
immediately adopt this particular plan, 
but they submit it as a suggestion for 
consideration, study and comment. 


he suggests 


per- 
supple- 


Short Range Basis 

[The committee’s study, he said, was 
on a short range basis, that is, it under- 
took to find improvements that could be 


made within the present framework of 
management, organization and law and 

vhich could immediately be adopted 
with a minimum of change and disturb- 
ance. The committee believes that 
there is room for a long range study 
which would bring out the most desir- 
able compensation plans and would con- 
sider what cl hanges in organization and 
method must be made to make the plan 


truly effective. 

The committee went on the theory 
that although the agent’s first job is to 
sell, an important part of his job is to 
maintain a continuing relationship with 
the policyholder and should paid 
for it 

Mr. Morrison expressed the opinion 
that the present basis of a large first 
vear commission followed by nine re- 
newals does not give the established 
agent “as good a break as he deserves.” 
There is too mucl emphasis on the 
first year and not enough on renewals, 
which means that the persistency side 
of the agent’s job is insufficiently 
stressed. Also, the agent’s income is too 
unstable because too much of his in- 
come derives from new business. Under 
50 percent and nine with constant 
production and B persistency, first vear 
commissions constitute 24 of the agent’s 
earnings after 10 or more years of serv- 
\ poor production year hurts the 
agent's income more than it should. 
Chen, the committee believes there is 
no logical reason for limiting renewals 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


he 


a *s 


ice, 


M. A. Linton Reports for 
Committee — Tells Objec- 
tives and Considerations 


topic of the conven- 
tion of the Agency Officers-Research 
Bureau in Chicago this week, that of a 
proposed change in the basis of agency 
compensation, was the 
form of a report from the 
the joint committee, M. A. 


Che absorbing 


introduced in 
chairman of 
Linton, 


who 








M. A. LINTON 
is president of Provident Mutual Life. 
Mr. Linton treated a number of the 


considerations involved and then L. S. 
Morrison of the Researcl Bureau gave 
supplementary observations and facts. 

Mr. Linton said the committee is con- 
vinced that it is possible to find ways 
and means of applying present expendi- 
tures in a more efficient manner so that 
they will produce better results than 
now being achieved. He pointed out 
that some $220,000,000 is now being 
spent each vear in the United States in 
connection with ordinary business, about 
$170,000,000 of commissions and $50,- 
000,00 of agency expenses borne by 
offices. 


are 


} 
nome 


Rearrangement Desirable 


Che committee, he said, believes that 
paying more money to. experienced 
agents for small production is not the 
solution of the problem. It is important 
to find methods of making a larger pro- 


portion of those who enter life insurance 
selling successful than at present 
and probably to eliminate those who are 
unable to make the grade. In the past, 
50 and nine 5’s has done its job well, Mr. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 
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Research Bureau, 
Agency Officers 
Hold Annual Parley 


Heavy Accent Is on 
Report on Compensation 
of Agents 
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president and 
of Iowa and C. 
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president National Association of 
Underwriters. These reports had 
carefully prepared and integrat ted 
almost every conceivable 





every consideration involved w: 
clearly. 


Morale Building Stressed 














Although this was - 
sorbing feature of e 
program ot! herwise Ss 
fying. Each year at these eetings 
some feature of agency management al- 
ways seems to loom as the call of the 
day and this vear i that 
morale building is 1e bu- 
reau has been publishing a series of stu- 
dies of this question and it seems certain 
that attention is now being foct n 
the matter of improving the spir the 
held force, of overcoming the deteatist 
attitude that is manifest in these days of 
contusion and uncertainty. 

One of the deep impressions of the 
meeting was the talk by F. H. Haviland, 
vice-president of Connecticut General 
Life, who announced a program for 
eliminating unproductive agents that his 
company has decided upon that repre- 
sents the highest sort of objectives. Mr. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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Finds Public Acceptance 
of Day's Selling Methods 


Reactions of 30 men to the quality 
of agency service and other life insur- 
ance questions was reported by Albert 


W. Atwood who addressed the opening 
heon at the meeting of the Agency 
Officers-Research Bureau in Chicago. 
Mr. Atwood is a contributor and edi- 
torial writer for the “Saturday Evening 
Post” as well as a teacher and author. 
The questions that he put were: ‘What 
do you think of the agents who have 
approached you? Do they do a good or 
bad job? If bad, what is wrong with 
them? If good, in what way have they 
really served you? Have you bought 
life insurance for family protection or 
for savings: Have you any definite 
opinion as to the safety of life insur- 
ance? Do you fear inflation or the gov- 
1ent taking over life insurance? 








_ Those anneceaiel indicated but 
little interest in the last two questions 
but they did have a good deal to sav 
about the technique and service of 
agents. 


Approve Selling Methods 


By and large those questioned ap- 
proved of the selling methods of agents. 
Some criticised agents for failing to 
lici on moderate salaries 
g at the fellows 
However, Mr. At- 
own observati ion: 
? in selling 
the gap be- 
ndifference 
1es of old 











young men 











said he be- 
the op- 
g parents to buy 


Atwood 


- -1 ~ - 
Overiook 





Nearly every man that was qt 1estio oned 























the ¢ s V ve as 
tried ar those t ap- 
yroaches make They 
ave come right « Ec busi- 
ness, aSké tney co € OT any help 
and have been the sort of fellows that 
I like to have call on me in my office.” 

lud fro the replies, after some 
years some miscellan solicitation 
the policvholder settle to one 
agent. from whom he buving 
and to whor e ent arrange- 
ment of his program w listening 
to other The men interviewed 
indicated ce they had a program 
and sett one t. the other 
agents are no ‘YT er ther n anv 
sense 


Dislike Group Competition 


Mr. Atwood relayed one observation 
that was in the nature of criticism of the 
sales tactics in group insurance. The 
secretary of a dental association said 
that his organization wanted to buv a 
RToul policy but everv time the com- 
mittee agreed to close with given 
company, the competitors would come 


in and tear the figures to pieces to the 


coniusion of the committee and almost 


making them desire to drop the whole 
matter 

On the question of inflation he met 
a variety of answers but none of ar 


annihilating nature. Some of those that 
were queried thought that the life in- 
surance companies should put up a 
battle against unsound fiscal policies of 
the government and should raise a loud 
voice of protest when the government 
takes steps that undermine the institu- 
tion of life insurance. 

“TI believe,” Mr. Atwood declared, 
“that life insurance will have to step 
forward more directly and more openly 
than it has in the past as the champion 
of the qualities of sacrifice, integrity 
and honor, because the very function 
which it performs makes such cham- 
pionship natural and inherent. Perhaps 
some of the companies are large, per- 
haps life insurance as a whole absorbs 
a very large part of the whole field of 
available investments. What of it, pro- 
vided the function performed is right, 
sound, true and essential.” 


Dependents Should 
Be Job Cover Basis, 
Actuaries Are Told 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS.— 
Several important revisions in unem- 
ployment insurance plans and the ap- 
pointment of a federal advisory council 
to study this problem were urged in a 
paper presented before the joint meeting 
of the Actuarial Society of America and 
the American Institute of Actuaries by 
R. A. Hohaus, president American In- 
stitute of Actuaries and assistant ac- 
tuary Metropolitan Life, and F. S. Jahn, 
also of the Metropolitan Life. They also 
discussed the main arguments for and 
against experience rating as a modifica- 
tion of the unemployment insurance tax. 
One suggestion was that the original 
urpose of unemployment insurance 
ht be better served by superseding 
e present flat benefit payments with a 
lan giving a basic benefit and also ad- 
litional benefits for dependents. It was 
also natooncon that the matter of a wait- 
ing period for benefit and duration of 
payments be considered to obtain the 
most effective balance for the benefit of 
the insured workers. 






I 
m 
Pp! 
d 


Drawbacks of Experience Credits 


Discussing experience rating, the au- 
thors pointed out that this had been pro- 
posed as a means of giving employers 
credit for their better records with em- 
ployes and also suggested as a means of 
generally reducing unemployment 
I rh recognition of more stable em- 
yrds. On the other hand, 

pian 1! I lead to employers 
altering their employment policy in or- 





At Research Bureau-Agency Officers convention—W. V. Woollen, vice-president Capitol Life: 
superintendent of agents National Life of Vermont; Seth C. H. Taylor, superintendent Eastern U. 


Mix Committee 
Does Much Work 


At the Tuesday session of the Agency 
Officers and Research Bureau Donalc 
G. Mix, State Mutual, announced that 
the bureau committee on_ persistent 
business of which he is chairman had 
completed work on 
three studies and 
that the reports 
had been mailed to 
companies. The re- 
ports are “Contest 
Business: A Survey 
of Its Persistency 
and Other Char- 
acteristics,” “Per- 
sistency of Monthly 
Premium Busi- 
ness,” and “Current 
Usage of the Per- 
sistency Rating 
Ghart,’ 

The report on 
contest business was compiled by Henry 
3ossert, Jr., Provident Mutual, and 
Lawrence J. Doolin, Fidelity Mutual. 
It concludes that all such ‘business is 
not persistent, but that a properly or- 
ganized contest based on quality factors 
produces persistent business, This study 
is based on consideration of contest 
business in 46 companies, A quality con- 
test has a place in the marketing of life 
insurance, the report adds, if it is simple, 





D. G. Mix 


arranged to solve one or two definite 
company problems, and promoted 1n- 
telligently and enthusiastically. 


Report on Rating Chart 


Usage of the Persistency 
Rating Chart” is a survey of the extent 
to which this device is used by com- 
panies, its manner of introduction and 
use. This report was compiled by Mr. 
Mix. 

The survey “Persistency of Monthly 
Premium Business” uncovers some use- 
ful facts. The relationship between a 
company’s minimum premium _ practice 
and its persistency is shown. The rather 
high minimum premium apparently 
necessary for the satisfactory writing of 
this business eliminates many of the 
type of buyers who most need a monthly 
plan. The solution leads to the ques- 
tion of whether monthly premium busi- 
ness for such buyers could not be more 
satisfactorily conducted on a monthly 


“Current 


debit basis. P. C. Irwin, Equitable of 
Iowa, compiled this report. 

der to effect better unemployment 
records. 


This would be the case particularly if 
benefit payments were to include addi- 
tional sums for dependents. It was 
pointed out that an alternative which 
might accomplish the same end would 
be to have both employers and employes 
contribute to the fund with the state 
possibly contributing also. 


C. E. Reid, Sun Life; R. E. Irish, president Union Mutual Life of Maine. 
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Forum on Training 7 
and Retraining Is 
Lively Feature 


Speakers Treat Work 
Habits, Prospecting, Sales 
Procedure, and Morale 








B. N. Woodson of the Research Bur- 
eau served as master of ceremonies at 
the forum on training and retraining at 
the meeting of the Agency Officers-Re- 
search Bureau in Chicago Wednesday 
morning. 

He gave an introductory talk and 
then a summary as well. He observed 
that three of the speakers in the forum 
are addressing themselves to the sub- 
ject of work habits; three to “prospect- 
ing;” and three to salés procedure. Still 
another speaker tells how his company 
has been using home office schools for 
training in each of these fields. 

In his summary, based upon analysis 
of what the speakers said, Mr. Woodson 
declared that there is a trend toward 
more initial training, more formal ac- 
tivities directed toward retraining in spe- 
cific areas, more activities directed to- 
ward continuous training during the 
agent’s entire career. 


Good Morale Value 


There is an increasing recognition of 
the importance of good morale as a pre- 
requisite to training, he said. The true 
importance of morale is only now being 
fully realized. Even the best of train- 
ing is virtually worthless without favor- 
able morale. 

Training is achieving the stature of 
maturity and is getting the attention of 
the ablest men in the companies, he 
declared. 

Far more emphasis is being given to 
retraining and continuous training. 

There is an increased acceptance of 
home office responsibility for training 
and there is a trend toward increased 
standardization. There is more wide- 
spread use by members of a given 
agency force of identical or similar tech- 
niques and procedures of prospecting 
planning, time control and selling. 

Training today is concerned with de- 
veloping habits and skills and techniques 
as well as with imparting knowledge. The 
trend is toward training as distinguished 
from teaching. 


James A. Giffin, assistant agency man- 
ager of Phoenix Mutual Life, gave a 
talk on “Morale Building and Manage- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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Joint Actuarial 
Conclave Discusses 
Timely Subjects 


President Laird, Actuarial 
Society, Criticizes Study 
by the SEC 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS— 
Matters of timely interest, such as 
needed social security changes, ways in 


which actuaries help preserve 
democracy and aid the national welfare; 
and the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
blunder in call upon 
actuaries to explain the 
fundamental principles of life insurance 
featured the joint meeting of the Ac- 
Society of the 


can 


sion’s failing to 


experienced 


and 
Actuaries 


America 
Institute of 


tuarial 
American 
this week. 

In opening the biennial joint session 


here 


J. M. Laird, vice-president Connecticut 
General Life and president of the Ac- 
tuarial Society, criticized the SEC for 


its failure to make use of experienced 
actuaries to explain the scientific back- 
ground of its study of life insurance. He 
said that although the investigation may 
have revealed a few minor flaws or mis- 
takes it demonstrated that as a whole 
the officers have been true to their trus- 
teeship and that the policyholders’ in- 
terests have been safeguarded. 


Quotes Cartoonist 


“In the words of a national cartoonist, 
who recognizes that practically all life 
insurance profits revert to policyhold- 
ers,” he said, “the case against the com- 
panies is, ‘they operated on a smu 
financial basis; they paid their claims; 
they built up reserves and made prudent 
investments; they even made profits.’” 

Mr. Laird expressed regret that the 
TNEC hearings had not started off by 
having actuaries explain the basic prin- 
ciples of life insurance which distinguish 
it from the ordinary forms of commer- 
cial enterprise. He listed these basic 
we principles as follows: 
_1. The contract is guaranteed 
lifetime and even longer. 

2. The risk, that is, the mortality 
rate, increases from year to year and if 
the policy is continued, eventually there 
must be a claim. As this increasing risk 
is covered by a level premium, a sub- 
stantial part of the premium income 
must be set aside as a reserve to pay 
future claims. 


for a 


Special Meaning of “Reserve” 


3. In life insurance the word “re- 
serve” is used in a special technical 
sense. It is not like the reserve for con- 
tingencies which in other lines of busi- 
ness the prudent management sets aside 
in large or small amounts for a “rainy 
day.” It is a definite liability built up by 
rigid mathematical formulae based on 
mortality and interest tables. The as- 
sets must increase in proportion to these 
reserves even though the insurance in 
force may be decreasing. These assets 
belong to millions of policyholders, and 
the share of each is, on the average, only 
a few hundred dollars. 

4. In the United States the most 
common mortality standard for reserves 
is the American Experience table but 
the substitution of a modern table would 
not materially alter the aggregate re- 
Serve which must be held for future 
claims. The layman naturally assumes 
that under a modern table with lighter 
mortality, and therefore lower net pre- 
miums, the reserves would also be lower. 
Actually, however, under a modern table 
the lower death rate is most marked at 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9) 


Clark Urges Companies 
Recruit College Men 


From his exceptional vantage point, 
Paul F. Clark in an address entitled 
‘The Fundamental Course” at the meet- 
ing of the Agency Officers-Research Bu- 
reau in Chicago, gave a variety of advice 
on agency procedure that was closely 
followed. He is vice-president of John 
Hancock Mutual with particular duties 
in the industrial field. He was formerly 
home office general agent of his com- 
pany and is a past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 

He suggested that there is an oppor- 
tunity to economize in the realm of ad- 
vertising literature. Only a small part 
of the sales material that is supplied to 
the field without cost is properly appre- 
ciated or used to real advantage, he de- 
clared. There is lack of supervision in 
the home office and lack of sustained in- 
terest in the field. 


Sub-Marginal Agencies 


Another way to economize, he said, is 
to eliminate sub-marginal agencies that 
have abnormally high operating costs. 
Anyone can build production at a rather 
rapid rate if he is willing to increase the 
unit cost in so doing, but it takes good 
administration to build oroduction and 
maintain a low unit of cost, he declared. 

Mr. Clark warned against the home 
office agency department assuming too 
much responsibility toward the agent. 
If that is done, he said, the manager or 
general agent is likely to show less re- 
sponsibility for the agents. There is 
wastage in many things which home of- 
fices do for agents who are themselves 
under the direction of managers who 
have not been aided and directed by tl 
home office as they should, Mr. 
declared. 

He gave as an example the experience 
of John Hancock in introducing to the 


field a social security sales program with 
extensive equipment. The agency de- 
partment took this plan directly to the 
agent and little or nothing was done by 
the managers. Hence, the plan lost 
much of its potential value. The home 
office, he said, assumed too much of the 





PAUL F. CLARK 


managers’ responsibility for the agent. 
The manager must not be allowed to as- 
sume that the company is taking over 
part of his responsibilities, but must be 
led to accept the additional responsibil- 
ity of capitalizing on the help that is 
offered by the home office. The agency 
department of the home office m lust have 
time to give to the managerial staff. 
Frequently agency executives get 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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him his premium. 
when the policy comes.’ 


in a new Ford coupe. 
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indemnity. 
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WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 





_ Prepayments Means Insured | 


Until the first premium is paid, there is no insurance. 
And surely the vital moment for our assuring the insurer his 
insurance is the moment when by signing the application he 
signifies his faith in the value of protection. Witness :— 

a veteran 
a young lawyer, called me over the 

| telephone and asked if I could come by his office about 3 

and in the waiting room there was another 
Directly he opened the door and invited both 
of us in, and explained that on Monday he was going to get 

married and he wanted some insurance. 

“He bought $5,000 from each of us. 
the application I made an appointment for the examination, 
and then turned and said, “The premium is 
| make your check payable to the Company.’ 
check, handed it to me, turned to the other agent and asked 
The agent replied, ‘You can just pay it 


“Monday came, he was married, went on his honeymoon 
The second day out he was killed. I 
took his wife a check for $10,000, the policy carrying double 
He had no insurance with the other company.” | 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Southern underwriter told 


After making out 


$125.45. Just 
He wrote out the 
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JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 

















Wider Development 
of Human Research 
Urged by Johnson 


Should Seek to Anticipate 
Public Needs in Building 
Confidence 


life insurance 
has created 
lers amount- 





ing to many mi llars through 
liberalization of selicy provisions, exten- 
sion of coverage to persons who not so 


' + og 
ye eligibie 


would not 








many years ago 
for such protection, by ane pro- 
tection to workers through group poli- 
cies and in many other ways, Holgar J. 
Johnson, president Institute of Life In- 
surance, told the Agency Officers-Re- 
search Bureau annual meeting in Chi- 
cago. oe 

To assure maximum satisfaction to 
the public in every contact between 
companies, agents and _ policyholders 
the next great step should be in human 
elations research and a beginning has 
already been made in this direction 
through the establishment of the Dr. 
S. S. Huebner Foundation. Throug 


human relations research, a business can 
anti cipate public and needs be- 
fore they become public demands. his 
vital in developing a favorable public 


ude toward any business, Mr. John- 


desires 






son stated. In a final analysis the pt 

lic is boss and po ga its power of 
choice determines with whom it will d 
business. Therefore, the wise thing for 
every business and institution to do is 


public attitude before it 


demand 


to recognize 
becomes public 


Situation Is Changed 


The development of speedier means 
of communication and the widening of 
the average citizen’s horizon and the 


more recent emphasis — upon social 
and humanitarian aspects of the busi- 
ness brings the ques ation: of public atti- 


tude sharply into focus, Mr. Johnson 

pointed out. ; me 
Faith in the performance and integ- 

rity of the institution of life ee 


accounts for 90 percent of the insuranc 
in force today which emphasizes the 
necessity of building a friendly public 
attitude toward the business. Facts and 
understanding which will substantiate 
the faith and confidence in the institu- 
tion should be provided. 
Through research and investigation 
business can not only develop those 
things which fit into the public desire 
not only before they become demands, 
but the very fact that the business of its 
own volition is seeking to uncover such 
things in the public’s interest, will in 
itself, go a long way towards helping 
to create a friendly public attitude. In 
justifying research, Mr. Johnson cited 
aie ements gained in other industries. 


Agency Force Prime Contact 


Through the agency forces the public 
gets its primary and its most intimate 
picture of life insurance business. The 
impression the agent makes, perhaps 
more than any other thing, establishes 
the public’s attitude towards life insur- 
ance. Therefore, agency officers must 
consider the best and most effective 
means of so building and conducting 
their field forces that a favorable public 
attitude is created. 

“There can be no question but that 
the public has been somewhat irritated 
by last chance sales, which suggest that 
it’s the last opportunity to buy at the 
present price, or with the present policy 
clauses. Let’s keep in mind that in the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Agency Problems in Canada 
Created by War Are Related 


Agency problems created by the war 
were analyzed by J. G. Parker, general 


manager Imperial Life of Canada, be- 
fore the Agency Officers-Research Bu- 
reau annual meeting in Chicago. Un- 


certainty in the minds of both the ants 
and public was created at the outbreak 
of war in Canada. Agents were fearful 
of the effect of war clause restrictions 
on future business. On account of these 
disturbing fears, the companies prepared 
statements showing growth of the busi- 
ness in 1914-18, thus reassuring the field 


forces as to the stability of life insur- 
ance. 

The liberal terms of the war clause 
and the high measure of uniformity 


achieved in its adoption, plus the pains- 
taking efforts of the companies in ex- 
plaining this clause both to the public 
and their agents did much to allay the 
fears and the effect of such a clause. 

Immediately after declaration of war 
a committee of the companies met with 
military authorities and the department 
of defense and arranged details for the 
payment of life insurance premiums, 
both old and new, by means of assign- 
ment of part of the monthly pay of 
policyholders who enlisted. Later this 
arrangement was extended to navy and 
air forces. 


Advantage to Policyholder 


The great advantage to the policy- 
holder under the war clause is that the 
policy becomes free of limitations within 
six months after returning to the home 
areas and in the meantime gave protec- 
tion before proceeding overseas. This 
has resulted in the writing of a substan- 
tial volume of business. 

Providing for monthly premiums by 
assignment of pay required some financ- 
ing of those agents who transacted any 
considerable volume. Under the arrange- 
ments with the military authorities it 
was earner for the soldier to cancel the 
assignment of pay and where the busi- 
ness was “done too hastily, or without 
sufficient thought on the part of the sol- 


dier, cancellation of assignments resulted 
and in some cases such cancellations 
came through in substantial numbers. 


As a consequence many companies found 
that they had financed agents in getting 
this business to too great an extent be- 
cause of the volume of business appar- 
ently written. However, this situation 
is gradually rig shting itself and the com- 
panies are enforcing stricter underwrit- 
ing rules. 


Another Break in Morale 


With the collapse of France there was 
another break in agents’ morale coupled 
with the hesitation on the part of the 
public to complete any undertaking call- 
ing for expenditure of money either 
then or in future years. Agents found 
it difficult to sell life insurance without 
becoming involved in a discussion of the 
war rather than the prospect’s needs. 
To offset this situation, the companies 
ran a series of institutional advertise- 
ments from July to September, stressing 
not only confidence in life insurance but 
confidence in the dominion and in the 
empire. The results were very gratify- 
ing and a new series of advertisements 
is starting this month, continuing to 
March. Through agency bulletins, let- 
ters and personal contact the opportunity 
for agents to serve their country in their 
profession is stressed. 

Enlistments in the armed forces and 
the demand for men in industries directly 
connected with the 


or indirectly war 
effort have been a drain on the agency 
forces in Canada. It is likewise more 


difficult to obtain new recruits. 

Every effort has been made to assist 
agents going into military service. They 
will retain their interest in renewals and 
the pension clause in their contracts. 
In many cases those men under salary 
are being paid the difference between 
their salary and their military pay. 

Many have attracted to 


agents been 


the war industries but the companies 
have felt no compunction to make them 
realize that life insurance is also neces- 
sary to Canada’s ability to carry on its 
war efforts. The government feels that 
the increased earnings of the people 
must be guided towards increased sav- 
ings rather than towards increased 
spending and life insurance is the great 
exponent of this gospel of saving. “We 
have felt justified in a very definite way 


in urging every man in the life insur- 
ance business to continue in that work 
rather than to take a position which 


might seem to him and to the public 
to be more directly concerned with our 
war effort,’ Mr. Parker stated. 


Assistance Rendered Government 


Assistance has been rendered the gov- 
ernment in promoting the sale of war 

savings certificates and stamps. 

A new scale of income tax has been 
adopted in Canada and at first it proved 
a decided deterrent on the production of 
new life insurance. Taxes for those earn- 
ing $3,000 a year were increased from 
$7.20 to $95; on $5,000 from $96 to $391 
and on $10,000 from $554.40 to $1,7 780. The 
immediate effect of the increase in in- 
come taxes was felt more particularly 
in city branches and accounted for a 
considerable curtailment of business dur- 
ing the months of July, August and Sep- 
tember. However, the situation is grad- 
ually righting itself and the peo ople are 
recognizing the need to budget their 
income to provide for the payment of 
the tax when it becomes due, so they 
can also take care of life insurance pre- 
miums. The increased tax has in many 
cases resulted in creating a need for 
further insurance and agents have not 
been slow in seizing upon this oppor- 
tunity. 

At no time in the history has there 
been much employment in Canada 
and as a consequence many men who in 
the past 10 years were not prospects for 


so 


insurance today are earning substantial 
incomes. Professional men, retail mer- 
chants and others are receiving collec- 


tions on accounts past due, giving them 
money available for the purchase of new 
insurance. The problem which _ has 
faced the old agent has been that of 
creating a new prospect list and re- 
modeling work habits to meet changed 
conditions. New agents have a some- 
what easier task becaues thev are able 
to prospect where money exists without 
the constant temptation to spend time 
among old prospects whose incomes in 
many cases have been curtailed by rea- 
son of taxes and additional contributions 
to war time charities. In some measure 
old agents have been able to adapt them- 
selves to the changed conditions but it 
has taken time and they have been 
tempted to accept employment in war 
industries. 

gk Life \ssociation 


\gency Officers 











Evidence of the Value 
of School Training 


Agents of the Travelers who 
are graduates of the home office 
school for agents and who have 
been with the company less than 
a year produced 30 percent more 
life insurance in September than 
agents with less than a year’s 
service who were not graduates of 
the school. The less-than-one- 
year school graduates produced an 
average of $10,352 life insurance. 
The less-than-one-year men who 
did not enjoy the advantages of 
home office school training aver- 
aged $7,300 life insurance that 
month. 








in Canada has spent considerable time 
in the past year in analyzing the prin- 
ciples governing agency matters which 
have been subscribed to by the majority 
of companies. At a conference with 
superintendents of insurance it was 
agreed that the companies will continue 
to regulate themselves in all matters 
pertaining to the licensing, selection and 
control of agents. 

The life insurance business in Canada 
has a great responsibility to convert 
earnings into increased savings as a con- 
tribution to stability, Mr. Parker de- 
clared. Nothing could be more detri- 
mental to the war effort than to have 
increased earnings spent for non-essen- 
tials, when all available manpower is 
urgently needed in war industry. More- 
over through the medium of life insur- 
ance there can be created for earners, a 
backlog of savings to stand in good 
stead at a time when employment will 
not be so great, when the war industries 
will have ceased and when the dominion 
will again be entering upon the conduct 
of its normal business. 


Naming Permanent Colorado 
Commissioner Is Delayed 





DENVER—Further delay in an- 
nouncing the result of the examination 
for insurance commissioner was_ indi- 
cated when Mrs. Clara W ilkins, member 


of the state civil service commission, 
announced that due to the press of other 
the commission has not yet had 
to analyze the examination papers. 
said it may be a month or so before 
the name of the permanent commis- 
sioner is made known. The commission 
has delayed giving the oral part of the 
examination, which was scheduled to 
foliow the written examination within a 
day or two, and has set no date for it. 

Meanwhile, Luke J. Kavanaugh is 
still in office as provisional appointee 
and is expected to continue in that po- 
at least until the permanent com- 
is named. 


work 
time 
She 


sition 
missioner 


your agents a new viewpoint. 
Distribute Carroll C. Day’s “Little Red 
Wagons and Little Red Boots.” Send $1 
for eight copies to National Underwriter. 


Give 


Preparedness to Be 
Presidents’ Theme 


Some of the Highlights 
at the Annual Meeting 
in New York 


NEW YORK—The theme of the an- 
nual convention of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents to be held in 
the Waldorf Astoria, Dec. 5-6, is “Pre- 
paredness.” Commissioner J. C. Black- 
all of Connecticut, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, will represent the field of in- 
surance supervision, that being one of 
the features on every Life Presidents’ 
program. 

To aid in the development of the 
theme and the relationship of life insur- 
ance, thereto, the association is making 
a number of special surveys, the results 
of which will be presented at the meet- 
ing in addresses by company executives. 
These studies cover such subjects as 
new life insurance for 1940, the total in 
force, and the vear’s disbursements to 
policyholders and beneficiaries. They 
will indicate the extent to which Ameri- 
cans are using life insurance in prepar- 
ing for the future and the amount of the 
tangible benefits currently being re- 
ceived. 


Other Surveys Made 


Other surveys will disclose the 1940 
mortality experience among life insur- 
ance policyholders and the trends in the 
investment of life insurance funds. A 
discussion of the service of the agency 
forces to the American public also is 
scheduled. 

In addition, leaders in a number of 
outside activities will join life insurance 


executives in presenting their views. 
Government, religion, education, busi- 
ness and industry will be among the 


fields represented. A distinguished Ca- 
nadian who is taking an important part 
in the defense activities of his country 
has been invited to address the gather- 
ing. 


Political Contributions 
Are Barred in Indiana 


Commissioner Viehmann of Indiana 
has sent a notice to all companies 
licensed to do business in the state, of- 
ficers and directors, stockholders, attor- 
neys and agents, that he has evidence 
that contributions are being solicited 
from companies for political purposes. 
Indiana companies, he said, in some ir- 
stances are being solicited for funds to 
assist in the campaign of an insurance 
commissioner in another state. He cally 
attention to section 266A of the Indiana 
insurance law which prohibits political 
contributions and announces that any in- 
fraction will result in prompt action by 
the Indiana department. 


Snapped at Research Bureau-Agency Officers Convention—I. M. Hamilton, chairman Federal Life; Claris Adams, presi- 


dent Ohio State Life; Jens Smith, assistant superintendent of agents, and W. M. Rothaermel, 


Pacific Mutual Life. 


agency vice-president 
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Analyze Success 
Factors in Managers 


Bureau Finds Top Men 
Are Leaders, Nervous, 
Have Sense of Humor 


A discussion of the study the Re- 
search Bureau is now conducting in an 
effort to analyze the traits that char- 
acterize successful and unsuccessful 
general agents and managers was given 
by Albert K. Kurtz of the bureau staff 
at the meeting of the Agency Officer- 
Research Bureau in Chicago. 

Some of the tentative findings are 
that leadership ability is conspicuously 
present among successful managers and 
the poorest leaders tend to be the least 
successful managers. 

Men with the greatest sense of humor 
tend to be successful managers rather 
than mediocre managers and men with 
the least sense of humor tend to be 
mediocre rather than successful, but the 
relationship is not nearly so high as it 
was insofar as leadership ability was 
concerned. 


Nervousness Is Advantage 


Men who are most nervous are likely 
to turn out to be successful rather than 
mediocre managers whereas the men 
who are not nervous at all are quite 
likely to be only mediocre as managers. 
As to age, 10 out of 12 successful man- 
agers were under 33 when they were 
hired and only two were over 44; only 
two of the mediocre managers were un- 
der 33 and 10 were over 44. It appears 
that the item of age is quite important. 

Mr. Kurtz pointed out that the prob- 
lem of selecting better managers differs 
from that of evaluating the success of 
producers. For one thing, the new 
manager usually receives no such sys- 
tematic training as does the new agent 
and the supervision to which he is sub- 
jected is different from that of the indi- 
vidual producer. Because of the greater 
diversity of duties of the manager, a far 
greater number of different factors are 
important for his success. These fac- 
tors are more complicated and difficult 
to measure. Because of the compara- 
tively few managers, employed, it is 
more difficult to secure data concerning 
them than it is of agents. 


Mechanics of the Study 


Mr. Kurtz told something of the 
mechanics of the study. Data has been 
secured from nine companies and will 
probably be secured from a few more. 
Excluded from the study are general 
agents of joint agencies, those appointed 
prior to 1921, those appointed since 1937, 
those appointed primarily as personal 
producers and the manager of the home 
office agency. 

Cards are made out for each of the 
managers remaining. These are ar- 
ranged in order by various home office 
officials on the basis of the achievement 
of the managers. The top 10 percent 
of the group and the 10 percent with 
the lowest ratings are included in the 
study. 

Information of a factual nature is 
then developed concerning the various 
managers as well as information regard- 
ing their traits, qualities, etc., at the 
time of their appointment. This ma- 
terial is now being gathered. 





Zone 1 Commissioners 
Hold Meeting in Hartford 


The New England commissioners and 
the New York department were repre- 
sented at the meeting of Zone 1 called 
by Commissioner Blackall of Connecti- 
cut in Hartford. There were present 
Commissioners Lovejoy of Maine, Rouil- 
lard of New Hampshire, Harrington of 
Massachusetts. H. L. Weller, director 
of .business regulation Rhode Island, 
Was present and Deputy H. N. Morin. 


Actuary J. E. Cleary and Examiner 
John Mahoney of Massachusetts were 
present. Actuary R. O. Hooker, Dep- 
uty Commissioner T. B. Royston, L. C. 
Smith, E. T. Garvin and Henry Shenck 
of the Connecticut department sat in the 


conference. Deputy Superintendent Ed- 
ward McLoughlin represented New 
York. 


Each individual official will aim to 
protect the business of the agents who 


are called by draft, from being raided 
by competitors. It was said that in the 
larger cities the business of such an 
agent could best be handled through 
power of attorney for another agency to 
take over his office temporarily. In 
smaller places the wife or a friend might 
be licensed to take his place. 

The commissioners discussed com- 
pany examinations, real estate and fore- 
closed mortgages, alien companies, 


countersignature practices and commis- 
sions. 





Thomsen Wins President's Cup 


Dan Thomsen, general agent General 
American Life, Amarillo, Tex., won the 
President's Cup for greatest percentage 
of paid premium increases for the quar- 
ter ending Sept. 30. He will hold the 
trophy for the next quarter. 





conditions. 





children are grown. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


MEETING CONDITIONS! 


John was a young man of 30, with three children. 
John and his wife spent hours thinking just how 
a mortgage of $5,000 could be paid should they 
purchase their much-desired family home. John 
also worried as to what would happen were his 
$200 a month income to cease through accident, 
sickness or premature death. “Life Insurance?— 
yes, but how can I on my present income?” 


To meet such family requirements The Midland 
Mutual Life Insurance Company recently intro- 
duced a Family Maintenance policy issued on 10, 
15 and 20 year plans. This policy pays, beginning 
at death of the breadwinner occurring any time 
within the period chosen, a monthly income to 
the family for the full period of 10, 15 and 20 
years, depending on the plan selected; and one 
month following the last of these monthly pay- 
ments the policy pays to the widow a cash lump- 
sum equal to the full face of the policy. This is to 
guarantee her personal independence when the 


Meeting conditions that exist in the everyday 
life of those about us is the responsibility of life 
insurance. The Midland Mutual Life meets these 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Illinois Candidates for 
Governor Offer Pledges 


Democrat Hershey 
Aims to Keep Insurance 
Under State Supervision 


Harry B. Hershey, Democratic can- 
didate for governor of Illinois, pledged 
that he would do everything within his 
power to keep insurance under state 
supervision if elected to office on Nov. 
5. He was Soaaldaur before a group 
of 1,400 people in Chicago at the lunch- 
eon of the Illinois Insurance Committee, 
an independent organization of insurance 
people. 

Mr. Hershey said that he had always 
advocated state supervision and that he 
would continue to do so. He feels that 
the problems of the individual states can 
best be solved at home. 


Tells of Department Work 


Mr. Hershey, who for the past seven 
years has been in charge of the liquida- 
tion bureau of the Illinois department, 
reviewed the work of the department 
since it has become independent of the 
ent. He said that up 
to this time in 1933 it had been used as 
a political football, but since had been 
put under men who were connected with 
the insurance business and who knew 
1surance. He promised that if elected 
1 continue to be run this way. 
Mr. Hershey said that the director 
of insurance under his governorship 
would be an insurance man who had the 
confidence of all people connected with 
the insurance business, and that he 
would be a man who would safeguard 
not only the interests of the “ascii 
but interests of the policyholder 


commerce depart 





Would Improve Examinatioris 

He said that there are vet steps to be 
taken further to improve the department 
and that one of these would be a closer 
examination of any companies entering 
the state. 

Mr. Hershey was introduced by Roy 
Davis, assistant director of insurance, 
in the absence of Director Palmer who 
was unable to attend. Dr. J. H. Pearce, 
associate general agent Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, Peoria, presided. 


J. A. Beha Corrects False 


Reports on Life Insurance 


NEW YORK—James A. Beha, for- 
mer superintendent of insurance of New 
York, has submitted an endorsement of 
the present high standing of life insur- 


ance. He said he has been disturbed - 


by the apparent willingness of some 
misguided people to inject the subject 
of life insurance into a political cam- 
paign because of the possible misinter- 
pretation by thousands of small policy- 
holders of some of the statements on 
the subject of the present soundness of 
the life companies. 


Reflections on Business Deplored 


Mr. Beha regretted that anyone con- 
cerned with the progress and prosperity 
of the business of life insurance should 
allow any political expediency to justify 
the issuance of any statements reflect- 
ing on the integrity or the financial solv- 
ency of life insurance which, he averred, 
today is safer than at any previous 
period in its history. 

Mr. Beha was appointed superintend- 
ent of insurance by Governor Alfred 
E. Smith and served until the end of 
Governor Smith’s term. He has been 
continuously connected with some phase 
of the insurance business either as an 
executive or counsel ever since and is 
presently a director of two nationally- 
known life insurance companies, West- 
ern & Southern and Union Labor Life, 
and a member of the New York state 
insurance board. 


Republican Green Prom- 
ises State Regulation, End 
to Political Domination 


Dwight H. Green, Republican nominee 
for governor of Illinois, promised at a 
luncheon meeting of insurance men in 
Chicago Tuesday that he would, if 
elected, do every thing possible to retain 
state regulation of insurance and would 
see to it that a man was appointed in- 
surance director of Illinois who would 
give efficient, effective regulation, free 
from partisan politics. The program to 
which he pledged himself also commits 
him unalterably as opposed to centralized 
control in the federal government in 
Washington, and to take steps to stop 
the diversion of public insurance out of 
its normal channels and to oppose politi- 
cal domination and control of insurance. 
He reiterated his statement made pre- 
viously that he has made no commit- 
ments that would make it impossible for 
him to carry out the program outlined. 
“IT won't be bound hand and foot before 
I go into office,” Mr. Green said. 


Calls Movement a Crusade 


“We are engaged in something far 
above just the usual political campaign,” 
he explained. “This is a crusade to pre- 
serve the American way of life. To en- 
danger or destroy this institution is a 
crime gainst the masses, against Amer- 
ica and the American way of life. 

“A wasteful or corrupt government 
can injure or destroy both the protection 
and the property. One of the greatest 
new deal weaknesses is the steady weak- 
ening of the morale of the people. Life 
insurance is a bulwark of the nation. 
To weaken it would be to help destroy 
the people’s morale.” 

He. pointed out the huge assets in- 
volved in the insurance business and 
said there is no issue in the present cam- 
paign of regulation or no regulation. 
“Insurance, of course, must be regu- 
lated,” he commented. “It is only a 
question by whom and how it is to be 
regulated. 

“From Washington come reports of 
threats against insurance, the charges 
that insurance is being oversold, beyond 


Cooperative C. L. U. Fund 
Shows Increase in 1940 





Subscriptions received in 1940 by the 
Association of Life Agency Otticers’ 
committee on training amounted to $33,- 
462 as compared with $30,907 in 1939, 
according to Vice- -president Cecil J. 
North of Metropolitan Life, who re- 
ported as chairman of the committee at 
the Research Bureau-Agency Officers 
meeting in Chicago. 

The principal duty of the committee 
is to manage the cooperative fund for 
underwriter training. The committee 
has no voice in the management of the 
American College or the conduct of the 
C. L. U. course. The cooperative fund, 
Sai credit certificates issued against 
the fund, is disbursed among agents for 
the part payment of C. L. U. examina- 
tion fees. 

Incentive to Agents 


Mr. North stated that the help offered 
by the fund attracted increased interest 
among agents for the C. L. U. course 
and there was a large increase in enroll- 
ments and in the number of candidates 
taking the examination. Agents accept 
the existence of the fund as visible proof 
that companies believe that training is 
necessary and valuable. 

Mr. North recalled that 1,735 candi- 
dates presented themselves for C. J 
examinations last June. The passing ra- 
tio was encouraging. Asa result of this 
year’s examination, 1,845 agents have 
now completed the entire series of C. L. 
U. examinations and 2,746 others have 
credit for the passing of one or more of 
the C. L. U. parts. 


the people’s ability to pay. I am familiar 
with the new deal method of laying 
down a barrage of charges before start- 
ing a blitzkrieg. Believe me, we are 
justified in being watchful.” 


Interest Action Harmful 


Mr. Green said the new deal is pre- 
paring to increase the present heavy 
load of taxes.° Its competition with 
private lenders to drive down the in- 
terest rate sharply reduced it—so that 
companies which formerly earned 5% 
percent or so now are lucky to earn 3% 
percent, he said. There is no saving to 
anyone here, he said, because the policy- 
holders are forced to pay. 

“Further centralization I believe,” Mr. 
Green said, “will give the new re con- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 





Leaders at LISRB-ALAO Meet 

















H. T. BURNETT 


Important places were taken at the 
Research Bureau-Agency Officers meet- 
ing in Chicago by H. T. Burnett, 9 
president of Reliance Life, and J. 
Holcombe, manager of the bureau. Bi 





JOHN M. HOLCOMBE 


Burnett presided at two sessions as 
chairman of the bureau’s executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Holcombe gave the final 
address and was, of course, the big man 
at all times. 





————_— 


Cleary Reports on 
Loan Situation 


Northwestern Mutual Life 
President Tells About the 
Present Conditions 


President M. J. Cleary, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, in a report at the quarterly 
meeting of the trustees said the outlet 
for new money in both mortgage and 
bond fields continues at a low level, 
Speaking further, he said: 

“However, as a result of an intensive 
effort by the personnel of both depart- 
ments we have succeeded in finding an 
outlet for the funds which we are com- 
pelled to invest. The first nine months 
our investments in all branches of the 
mortgage loan department—that is, city, 
farm and residence loans—have shown 
an increase. The total increase for the 
period is approximately $11,000,000, 
Construction in the commercial and of- 
fice building fields is still stagnant and 
consequently very little new money is 
required in those fields. 


Active Demand for Farms 


“The first nine months there has been 
a rather active demand for farms. Our 
sales to date are materially above the 
level of the same period a year ago. 
The price of farm land has been steady 
throughout the year. Crop conditions 
in the major agricultural areas were rea- 
sonably good and the price level for 
farm products has improved. Many 
sections in the middle west have been 
short of moisture for fall ploughing and 
seeding. 

“While the supply of satisfactory 
securities in the bond field has been thin, 
we have been successful in investing 
funds in corporate and municipal securi- 
ties. In excess of $77,000,000 was in- 
vested in these fields during the first 
nine months of the year. Our holding 
of government and government guaran- 
teed securities is at the lowest point it 
has reached in the past three years. 1940 
has been a relatively good year for the 
railroads and the upward trend of earn- 
ings is continuing. 

“Notwithstanding a slow start in the 
selling of new insurance, the year to 
date has resulted in an increase over 
the same period of 1939 of almost $10,- 
000,000, or 6.8 percent. Except for the 
difficulty in finding satisfactory places 
for money at anything approaching a 
satisfactory yield, all other factors of 
the company’s activity are moving ina 
reasonably satisfactory direction.” 





Watching the Newlyweds 


A number of agents have taken ad- 
vantage of the great number of mar- 
riages to get in touch with young 
couples and present life insurance pro- 
tection. This influx is due to the con- 
scription act. The number has soared 
to record heights, in some sections there 
being two or three times the normal 
number. In a great number of cases 
both the husband and the wife are em- 
ployed. Life agents have been watching 
the marriage license records and have 
obtained some good prospects. 





For State Regulation 


DETROIT—Pledging allegiance to 
state as opposed to federal regulation 
of life insurance and urging competent 
personnel in the insurance department, 
M. D. VanWaggoner, Demucratic candi- 
date for governor of Michigan, set forth 
his views on life insurance problems in 
a letter to W. A. Post, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, president Qualified Life Under- 
writers, “The vitally important insti- 
tution of life insurance can_ best be 
protected by vigorous state supervision,” 
Mr. VanWaggoner declared. 





The Shenandoah Life has declared @ 
6 percent dividend payable Nov. 15 to 
stockholders of record as of Oct. 31. Part 
of the stock is held by the company, 
which is in process of mutualization. 
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# 5 Attention is particularly called to the equivalent of three weeks’ training perience under Manager R. V. Lynch 

on mor iZd ion statement of experience requirements, to each, is moving that schooi Nov. 1 to of the Minneapolis agency and as a 
information regarding new Part II ex- Oak Park, Ill, Chicago suburb, to pro- supervisor. 

amination and to a date for the 1941 vide greater accessibility and facilitate Because of the notable results ob- 

~ examination. The headquarters are at company participation. tained in the western school, a similar 

asis resen S$ e@W 36th and Walnut streets, Philadelphia. Jack Follett of Kalamazoo, who has school for eastern agents has ‘hea es- 

been in charge of the Michigan City tablished at Tannersville, Pa., in charge 

Lif Ex - school since its inception, has just been of W. R. Hill, who has extended sales 

Monarch e Is tending appointed general agent for western experience and has worked as _super- 


Problem This Year 


TNEC Criticism Seen 
as Influence Toward 
Stricter Requirements 


HART FORD—Possibility that a sud- 
den turn in European affairs might cause 
a temporary slump in values of bonds 
rated around Ba, coupled with the in- 
surance Commissioners’ desire to remove 
the basis of the TNEC’s criticism of 
qualifications for amortization makes 
the problem of the valuation committee 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners a particularly diffi- 
cult one this year. 

It is no secret that most of the com- 
missioners resent the way in which the 
TNEC has gone about its direct and 
indirect criticism of state supervision. 
In its investigation of investment prac- 
tices of life companies for the TNEC 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
made much of the fact that amortization 
provisions permitted companies to carry 
bonds having a low market value on an 
amortized basis which gave them a 
book value of 95. This was one of the 
SEC’s chief targets in the investment 
study for the fact that a bond with a 
depressed marked value could be carried 
at 95 lent itself readily to the SEC’s 
task of dramatizing the alleged faults 
in the way companies handled their in- 
vestments. The fact that companies 
carry reserves against these bonds not 
paying off in full at maturity was soft 
pedaled. 

While such extreme cases were rela- 
tively uncommon many commissioners 
would like to see the requirements for 
eligibility to amortization tightened up 
so that this lurid type of publicity would 
not be possible. At the same time, the 
commissioners have to be mindful of 
the effect of any drastic change in the 
requirements, particularly on the com- 
panies directly under their supervision. 

The outlook for low grade bonds is 

currently good, as securities of this type 
tend to increase in value as prosperity 
returns. Yet it might be risky to rely 
on their continuing to rise, with a possi- 
bility that a sudden change in the 
European situation might reverse the 
trend. Even though the downward 
fluctuation proved only temporary it 
would affect valuations if it occurred 
before the year-end and recovery did 
not occur until after Jan. 1, 1941. 
_The New York requirement on valua- 
tions last year provided that bonds to 
be eligible for amortization had to be 
rated at Ba or better, had to have sold 
for at least 50 within the last three 
months of the year and had to be “amply 
secured.” While the use of amortized 
values rather than year-end market 
values is generally considered to be 
characteristic of life companies, yet sav- 
ings banks and commercial banks hold- 
ing securities until maturity also use the 
amortized basis. 

There has been some confusion be- 
tween so-called convention values and 
amortized values. Convention values 
were devised during the depression and 
represented a modification of market 
values to eliminate the need of using 
year-end market values when the latter 
were so low as not to reflect the_actual 
value of the securities. 





Directory Is lesued 


The current directory of the American 
College of Life Underwriters has been 
issued, combined with an announcement 
of its aims and all information neces- 
Sary for gaining the C. L. U. degree. 


Its Training School Plan 


The Monarch Life, which since July 
1, 1939, has maintained a permanent 
training school for agents in the middle 
west at Michigan City, Ind., in which 
more than 120 men have received the 


Michigan. He has been with the Mon- 
arch for nearly 12 years as salesman in 
Michigan and supervisor before taking 
up the Michigan City training work. He 
is succeeded in charge of the western 
school by A. A. Altermatt of Des 
Moines, who has had considerable ex- 


visor in Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston 
and New Jersey. 

Alan W. Crowell, agency secretary, 
has been placed in charge of the selec- 
tion of men who desire to attend the 
Monarch schools and the training cur- 
riculum at the schools. 





Building 


This photograph, 


rising from the huge foundation 
which New 
Othce building will rest. 





taken in January, 
shows the reinforced concrete basement walls 
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Reinforcing YOUR Equipment 


Life underwriters who are intent upon suc- 
cess often find that their foundation course of 
. even one as 
Career 


Their mental equipment must be supplemented 
and reintorced constantly 
To encourage and 
representatives to keep abreast of modern trends, 
New England Mutual is this fall inaugurating a 
course in advanced underwriting. 
constructive 
estate problems, business insurance, etc., is es- 
sential. With many of its specialists already ac- 
knowledged leaders in these technical branches, 
the same opportunities will now be opened to the 
considerable percentage of the 
organization which is 
rendering this exacting type of service. 

This is another phase of Company coopera- 
tion which also insures the most effective presen- 
England Mutual’s 


policy contract. 


* For instance, insured may convert to a higher premi- 
um form simply by paying the difference in the reserve. 
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Urges Actuaries’ 
Aid in Making 


Democracy Survive 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS— 


R. A. Hohaus, assistant actuary Metro- 
politan Life and president American In- 
stitute of Actuaries, urged the actuarial 
profession to militantly discharge the 
responsibilities of making democracy 
survive in the United States and Can- 
ada. He also predicted that the growing 
social and economic complexity will 
mean continual broadening of the scope 
of actuaries’ tasks. 
Speaking at the joint 
Actuarial Society and the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries, Mr. Hohaus said: 
“In these times we must all do more 
than espouse the democratic prinaighes. 
We must do more than believe in them 
or live them. We must accept without 
hesitation the responsibilities and the 
sacrifices which fall on each one of us 
integral part of our way of life. 
\Ve must know our individual purpose 
role in this life and serve it with 
all that is within our power. And do 
so gladly for no other way will seem 
worth 


meeting of the 


as an 


living. 
Cites Professional Freedom 
“As a profession we are fortunate in 
knowing full well what that means. In 
our organizations we have always pro- 
ceeded in accord with the democratic 
concepts of the freedom, the power and 
the dignity of the individual, and we 
have each willingly assumed the respon- 
ibilities which necessarily accompany 
thone rights and privileges. : 
“Most of us are engaged in life insur- 
ance—an institution which has for years 
played a very important part in preserv- 
ing and strengthening our democratic 
way of life. It } le it possible and 
desirable for individuals to make sound 
rice to carry on their individual 
sponsibili ties to their families in case 
i their death, and to themselves if they 











has m 








reach the age at which they will no 
longer be productive members of soci- 
ety. With that background, we are able 

and I am confident we are willing— 
our full part in persuading our- 





selves and our fellow citizens at home 
militantly the responsibili- 
ties we each have in making democracy 
SuUrvVIVe 

Mr. Hohaus pointed out that the tasks 
t actuaries wil] i i 


1 1 
to discharge 





tever the ) 
P : 
s ; said, “comple al and eco- 
mic problems will likely present 


emselves which our 
may help to solve. We can see 
fi them appearing on the horizon al- 
eady. No doubt the falling birth rate 
and the social and economic questions 
by this trend will come in for 

ission in the future. The un- 
importance of the family in our 
] introduced the 


already 
insur- 


spec lal 


some 


posed 









deriving 
leriving 





| 
social order has 





family security’ concept in social] 
and may well result in studies of 
he practicability of its extension to 
other fields in our economic life. In 


ot er 


ance, 


these and many respects our pro- 


I 


tession will be able to offer great 





fr. Hohaus cited the cooperation of 


the two actuarial bodies and expressed 
greater accomplishment in 
ahead 


even 


Scope of Studies Broadened 
Mr. Hohaus said that a chronological 
more than 200 


t +} « 
OT he papers 


which have appeared in the “Record,” 
whi contains the proceedings of the 
\meri¢ Institute of Actuaries, showed 
that the trend has been away from lim- 
itation to purely mathematical and 


technical subjects and expansion of the 
inquiry, with em- 
4 


placed on the different 


members range of 


be ing 





Nasis 


subjects as needs for study varied. 
“Thus, for example, the first papers 
selection of risks appeared in 1920 
and have been followed by many more 


that and related topics as we became 


- SUN LIFE IMPORTANT CHANGES 





Ray H. Finger, super- 
intendent of eastern 
United State agencies of 
the Sun Life of Canada, 
has been appointed man- 
ager of the Los An- 
geles branch to succeed 
H. S. Standish, who will 
retire shortly. For some 
time Mr. Finger had ex- 
pressed a desire to return 
to field work in the 
United States. 

Seth CC. Hi. Dasior, 
now superintendent of 
western U. S. agencies, 
will succeed Mr. Finger 
as superintendent of the eastern U nited 
States division. A. C. Coughtry, for- 
merly associate superintendent of west- 
ern U. S. agencies, takes over sole con- 
trol of that division and with it the title 
of superintendent western United States 
agencies. 


Mr. Finger’s Career 


Ss. C. H. 


Mr. Finger has been connected with 
the Sun Life of Canada since 1926, when 
the Sun Life absorbed the Cleveland 
Life, of which Mr. Finger was manager 
of agencies. In 1927 he was named 
branch manager at Pittsburgh, and in 
1936 manager at Seattle. In December, 
1937 he was advanced to superintendent 
western United States agencies, being 
transferred to the eastern United States 
division in a similar capacity in Novem- 
ber, 1939. In Cleveland he acted as 
manager of the Cleveland Advertising 
Club. 

Mr. Taylor has been with the Sun 
Life since 1928. Previously with the 
Western Union Life as superintendent 
of agencies, following the merger of that 
company with the Sun Life he became 


more and more extensively interested in 
the underwriting field,” he said. “The 
advent and growth of group insurance 
in various forms were accompanied by 
contributions to ‘The Record.’ The in- 
creasing concern of the profession with 
investment, legal, and agency problems 
is also recorded. Likewise social insur- 
has had full recognition as general 
developed. 


ance 
interest in it 


Cites Cooperation 


“Progress has been made no less in 
the cooperation of our two organiza- 
tions. At the joint meeting in 1929 
the president of the society asked, ‘Are 
there duplications of effort by these two 
bodies which might be replaced with ad- 
vantage by other activities?’ Looking 
back we see that as unnecessary or 
avoidable duplications of effort became 
apparent they were replaced by a co- 
operative arrangement undertaken in a 
truly mutual spsirt. 


“In 1929 joint examinations covered 
only the first half of associateship. To- 
day they cover all the parts. Separate 
committees of each body have been re- 
placed by the joint educational commit- 
tees and the joint committee on prob- 
lems and solutions. The committee on 
actuarial studies, now joint, was orig- 
mally a committee of the society alone. 
It is now a common occurrence to have 


in 


matters of mutual interest studied by 
special joint committees. Whether 
the mutual efforts were undertaken 


through a single group or through com- 
mittees or individuals representing each 
they have been conducted in a 
most friendly and sympathetic atmos- 
phere. At least some of the questions 
that arise are of a nature which might 
easily result in friction and irritation_in 
favorable environment.” 


body 


a less 


a 


The first meeting of the C. L. U. study 
club at Columbus, O., was held at the 
Ohio State University. It is sponsored 
by the Columbus C. L. U. chapter and 
the educational committee of the Colum- 


bus Life Underwriters Association. Prof. 
J. Wayne Ley, assistant professor busi- 
ness Organization, is instructor. 





FINGER 


TAYLOR R. H. 


manager at Cincinnati. In 1936 he was 
called to the head office to take a posi- 
tion in the sales promotion division, and 
the following year was named assistant 
superintendent of agencies sales promo- 
tion division and in 1938 superintendent 
of sales promotion. On Nov. 15, 1939, 
he was appointed as the superintendent 
of the western United States agency 
division. 

Coughtry Was London Assistant 


Mr. Coughtry joined the Sun Life as 
a group representative in 1926. Trans- 
ferred to London, Eng., in 1928 as as- 
sistant group manager, he returned to 
head office after an absence of two years 
to become assistant supervisor group 
department, later superintendent of 
group sales. In 1939 he was named as- 
sociate superintendent Canadian 
agencies, from which post he was trans- 
ferred to the western United States 
agency division in a similar capacity, 
early this year. 

Mr. Standish was appointed to that 
position in 1924. He is a past president 
of the Los Angeles Life Managers Club. 


Douglas Offers 
Mutual's Aid in 
National Defense 


NEW YORK.—Lewis W. Douglas, 
president Mutual Life, has sent to each 
member of the advisory commission of 
the council of national defense and to 
the President, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the federal loan administrator and 
the chairman of the board of governors 
of the federal reserve system, the follow- 
ing letter: 

“The government has launched a pro- 
gram to provide this country with ade- 
quate armament and facilities for arma- 
ment production. The speedy fulfillment 
of this program constitutes America’s 
immediate and pressing need. The Mu- 
tual Life of New York wishes to offer 
to you and to those associated with you 
all cooperation in efforts to help the 
country fulfill this need in the shortest 
possible time. 

“The armament program entails ex- 
tensive construction of plants and facili- 
ties, and of housing accomodations for 
those who are to be employed in them. 
The utilization of private capital for all 
these requirements is, in so far as it is 
practicable, a desirable national objec- 
tive. The government and its agencies 
will also have large financial needs. In 
the development of financial techniques, 
particularly in the form of long term ob- 
ligations by which this objective can be 
achieved, we may be able and are 
anxious to be helpful. 

“This company desires to be of all 
possible service, and to cooperate with 
the appropriate agencies of the govern- 
ment, in these important matters affect- 
ing the public interest.” 


To Study Other Lines 
BUFFALO—The Buffalo C. L. U. 
chapter is planning a series of lectures 
on merchandising technique by sales ex- 
ecutives in various lines. Between these 
lectures, the C. L. U. group will hold 
informal open forum discussions in 


Agency Officer 
Must Give Clear 
Direction Today 


John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., man- 
ager of the Sales Research Bureau, was 
the closing speaker at the annual joint 
convention of the Research Bureau- 
Agency Officers in Chicago, and gave 
an inspiring message entitled “Manage- 
ment in Action.” Never has the re- 
sponsibility of the agency officer to give 
clear direction to his associates and 
subordinates been so great as it is today 
which is a time of great doubt and of 
great confusion for agency heads as well 
as for all others. 

Management must make clear and 
reachable the objective to have the sales 
become a profitable transaction to pol- 
icyholder or beneficiary, company 
agency head and agent. To reach that 
objective, the agency head must be a 
sales manager and a business manager. 
He must deal effectively with each 
agent in an endeavor to make him suc- 
cessful and he must oversee the outgo 
of money. The agency head should de- 
velop a group of agents with complete 
opportunity for the exercise of their in- 
dividual talents but operating on a 
standard pattern. Management must 
seek stability and success in its agency 
force. 

Persistent Business 


Since the characteristics of persistent 
business are now recognizable before 
the policy is issued, wise management 
is directing agents to do business which 
possesses those characteristics. Business 
of good persistency is traceable to the 
activities of management in selection, 
training and supervision of agents. 
There should be a virile attitude toward 
it on the part of all persons. 

Every effort should be made to im- 
prove those agents with a greater po- 
tential and to eliminate those with a less 
potential. Management can_ build 
through present agents by helping the 
man in their work habits, prospecting, 
selling technique and attitude. 

Management should not hire more 
agents than can be developed into suc- 
cessful men. The agency is most suc- 
cessful that achieves a given result with 
the least recruiting each year. Recruit- 
ing will become less of a problem and 
more of a process as the number of suc- 
cessful agents increases and the number 
of unsuccessful ones decreases. In order 
to make a real selection of agents, there 
must be a sufficient number of candi- 
dates and the prospect’s aptitude for 
selling must be analyzed. These condi- 
tions are being fulfilled in the better 
managed agencies. 

In order to reconcile the immediate 
necessity for prompt income and the 
ultimate objective of permanent and suc- 
cessful agents there must be initial train- 
ing that imparts sound procedures and 
a suitable minimum of technical knowl- 
edge followed by continuous and _ thor- 
ough training in procedures and knowl- 
edge. The initial training should stress 
enthusiasm, knowledge of needs, habit 
of working efficiently and_ sufficiently, 
prospecting and selling skills and knowl- 
edge of life insurance. 

Management must strive to instill a 
state of high morale. That is the “main 
spring of management,” he said. 

Each of the activities must be placed 
and retained in proper balance so that 
there will be continuous instead of spor- 
adic attention. 

Management must avoid the tempta- 
tion to utilize what looks like short 
cuts in management. They are likely to 
be a mirage. 


which the presentations of these sales 
managers will be analyzed to determine 
their applicability, if any, to the life in- 
surance business. 

The first talk will be given Nov. 6 
by Dr. H. J. Barrett, sales service di- 
rector of the R. & H. Division of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Niagara 
Falls. 
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] The Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
helps certain qualified men to buy the D. L. B. 
Agent's Service — under a Company plan. 


a Records are available for the first 6 months 
of 1940 on 67 men who enrolled in the D.L. B. 
Course last January. 


3. 52 men increased production 

1 man held even 

14 men showed a decrease 
Increase of the group, as a whole, 45%. 


f, These men have been with the Southwest- 
ern an average of 6.4 years. But 29 were 1, 2 
or 3 year men. Oldest in service — 22 years, 
youngest — | year. 


* Total paid production of the 
group of 67 (in 10 different 
Agencies) from January-June 1940 
compared with January-June 1939 
showed a 45% increase. 


6. Says Ben H. Williams, able Director of Sales: 
“Undoubtedly the study of the 
D. L. B. Agent’s Service and the 
following through on a planned 


program of work must receive the - 


major credit for the increased 
production.” 


Orugratulations ts 67 Agents 
OF THE SOUTHWESTERN LIFE OF 


TEXAS WHO STUDIED AND 
PLANNED THEIR WAY TO 


Increased Production of 4570! 


7. Each man after studying the text, answers 
the QUIZ QUESTIONS furnished by the D. L. B. 
Agent's Service. Answers are sent to the Home 
Office for grading and comment by R. R. Daven- 
port and Hulbert Nutt. 


8. Each man follows through by advance plan- 
ning and by daily, weekly and monthly records. 


9 In 1939 these men were NOT following a 
planned, continuous study program and were 
NOT following a planned and recorded work 
plan. In 1940 they DID so follow. Result — 45%, 
gain in production. 


] 0. Moral 
UL 





USE THIS COUPON 


THE D. L. B. AGENT'S SERVICE 
420 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hf... is my $7. Send me the 3 volumes of D. L. B. Agent's 
Service with my name embossed on each volume. If I return the 
volumes within 30 days you will refund my money. Otherwise you 
will supply me with the Monthly Supplements including the maga- 
zine “Odds and Ends” for a minimum period of one year—for which 
I agree to pay $1 per month. 


Name 
Address. 
Company ae Title 


City State 
(You can save $3: First year cash rate, check with order, $15.) 
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New Officers Are Named 


May Have to Force 
by Dallas C. L. U. Chapter 


War Clause Action 





Lyman E. King, general agent Min- 
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Analysis Verifies 
Bad Mortality of 
U. S. Presidents 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS— 
Presidents of the United States have 
less chance of living a normal life span 
after assuming office than do defeated 
candidates for the position, it was re- 
vealed in an analysis made by F. L. 


Griffin, Jr. assistant mathematician 
Prudential, and presented at the joint 
actuarial meeting. 


The figures showed that since the 
civil war the chief executives after as- 
suming office have had a shorter expec 
tation of life than vice-presidents, cab- 
inet members and Supreme Court 
justices Earlier presidents showed a 
death rate lower than these other fed- 


ral officers. 


Rate Getting Worse 


Prior to 1865, the presidents showed 
a death rate of 92 percent of the ex- 
pected rate, according to a basic mor- 


talitv table. while since 1865 their death 
rate has been more than three times the 
earlier figure. Elimination of the assas- 


difference, the rate 
them, being ap- 


sinations makes little 
1865, without 
proximately the same 

Justices of the Supreme Court show 
a contrary trend. Their death rate today 
is about one-fourth the death rate of the 
presidents Chis trend is also 
shown by vice-presidents and cabinet 
members. Vice-presidents show a death 
rate less than half that of the presidents. 
a rate about one 
presidents, 


prior to 


Sane 


Cabinet members show 
third that of the 


Proof of Common Belief 


‘These figures seem to 
Mr. Griffin said, “to the 
ognized increasing onus of the 
dency. Likewise the longevity 
preme Court Justices in recent years is 
confirmed. Each of the groups except 
he presidents exhibits an improvement 
in mortality during the second half of 
our history to date. This would logically 
be expected if there has been any im 
provement in population mortality at 
the ages in question, and: would make 
the tripling of presidential mortality in 
the later vears even more spectacular.” 

Mr. Griffin also studied the figures 
divided between elective and appointive 
e ikea, Prior to 1865 there was no dif- 
7 both groups showing precisely 
he same figure. Since 1865, however, 
elective offices showed a death rate of 
more than twice that for appointive of- 
ices. “It might be argued,” he said, 
‘that part of the heavier mortality 
among elected officers is due to the 
rigors of making political campaigns 
and the necessity of remaining in the 
public eye.” 


Losers Also Studied 


give proof,” 
commonly rec- 
presi- 
of Su 


terence, 


A study of the mortality of unsuc- 
cessful major nominees for the presi- 
dency was also made for candidates 


This showed a death rate of 
ith rate for presi- 


since 1865. 
less than half the de: 


dents, but 50 per cent greater than the 
rate for appointive offices. 

“Only 11 former presidents have ex- 
ceeded their life expectancies upon en- 
tering office,” Mr. Griffin said, “and of 
these, nine were elected prior to 1860. 
Only Cleveland and Taft have done so 
since the Civil War, both by the nar- 


rowest of margins.” 


railroad general manager, nine years in 
a New York bank. 

The average age of these four first- 
year leaders is 40, which is about 10 
years more than the average of the pre- 
vious members of the club. All are 
active church members. ‘Two had col 


lege education. None had previous life 
experience Their own life 


coverage averages $17,600. 


surance 
ijjsurance 


Give your agents a new viewpoint 
Distribute Carroll C. Day’s “Little Red 
Wagons and Little Red Boots.” Send $1 
for eight copies to National Underwriter. 
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Minnesota M utual 
Works Out Figures 
on Conscript Plan 


The Minnesota Mutual Life had a 
series of regional meetings and in all of 
them the draft question came up. Gen- 
eral agents were wondering how it 
would affect their chances of getting an 
agent and others were wondering how 
it would effect their chances of doing 
business. The company got some fig- 
ures together. Approximately 16,500,- 
000 men all over the country completed 
registering. The law provides that a 
maximum of 900,000 may be called up 
for training in any one year. It is fur 
ther stated that the War Department’s 
decision is not to call more than 800,000 
in any one year. During the first 12 
months not over 400,000 will be called. 

Taking the figure 800,000, the number 
that presumably will be drawn year by 
year, beginning one year hence, means 
that the chance is approximately one 





in 20. Even this figure may in par- 
ticular states be much reduced For 
instance, in North Carolina, where there 


had been an unusually large number of 
volunteers before the date set for reg- 


istration, the number to be drawn will 
be fewer than in other areas 
Then the Minnesota Mutual points 


out that the table indicates 7.85 deaths 
per 1,000 at age 21, and 9.09 at age 36, 
or a death rate ranging from not quite 
8 to just over 9 per 1,000. Then the 
chance of being drawn in any 12 months 
period is in round figures about five 
times the chance of death during the 
same 12 months. Then the company 
points out that it must be remembered 
that once a person is drawn and has 
been in training for one year, the risk 
of further interruption of plans is elim- 
inated, whereas the chance of death is 
present from year to year and at an 
increasing rate. Being drawn for one 
year may upset one’s plans just a little, 





the company points out, but death stops 
them all once and forever. 
Can Be Made Sales Argument 

The Minnesota Mutual’s general 


agents’ bulletin says: 

“From another angle it may be as- 
sumed that if a prospect were disposed 
to defer the purchase of needed life in- 
surance because of the chance of being 
drafted, it would be the termination (or 
a substantial reduction) in his current 
income that he really feared. Cannot 
such a prospect be made to realize that 
such termination of income (which he 
fears for himself) is precisely the dan- 
ger that his wife and children face year 
after year in the event of death, which 
risk is one-fifth as great? It must be 
apparent that if the need of life insur- 
ance in a given situation has been thor- 
oughly established, any suggestion of 
delay because of the Dossibility of draft, 
can be made an excellent reason for 
buying now. 

“It may be well 


to observe further 
that it is not unlikely that provision 
will be made as in the last war, to en- 
able draftees having reasonable amounts 
of life insurance to retain their insur- 
ance during the year of training and 
for a reasonable period thereafter. 
“And assuming that to be the case, 
such prospects might well remember 
that policies currently being issued, do 
not * war clauses which may well 
be contained in policies to be issued 


later. Does not that mean that in life 
insurance, and for people aged from 21 
to 36, life insurance is on the ‘bargain 
counter’ for the present, but only for 
those who are wise enough to act 
quickly ? 

“One further thought,—there is little 
doubt that the names of individuals 


being drafted will be published in local 
papers, once the machinery is fully in 
operation. Should not the thinking life 
insurance man make it his business to 
call upon every available individual who 
is ‘caught in the draft’ offering his serv- 
ices In connection with any insurance 
that such draftee may have.” 


t 
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Comunends Example 
of Auto Makers 


George E. Lackey of Detroit, gener: 
agent for Massachusetts Mutual Life 
and a past president of the National 
sociation of Life Underwriters, in 
dressing the Agency Officers-Research 
Bureau meeting in Chicago this week, 
covered a wide range of topics. He 
commended to his audience some of the 
principles of automobile manufacturers 
For instance, he commended the auto- 
mobile companies for spending millions 
of dollars annually to bring about public 
acceptance. In life insurance, he said, 
overhead can be reduced if better public 
acceptance is brought about. If there 
were complete public acceptance, five 
times as much business could be done 
with the same manpower. 

Like the automobile people, he 





insurance in its advertising and selli 
should use simple phrases. He sug- 
gested: “Life Insurance—the only Life- 
time Investment;” “Make Your Dollars 
Do Multiple Duties by Depositing Them 
in a Life Insurance Company;” “Have 
You Bought Your Annuity Yet?” 

Selling techniques that are put out by 
“nonproduction men at home offices,” 
he said, should be “transferable.” Some 
of the plans that are put out are too 
complicated, he declared. Mr. Lackey 
said that the home office and general 
agents should check the turnover of 
manpower by use of planned retraining 
programs He said that in Massa- 
chusetts Mutual the top 50 producers in 
1929 had a total paid business of $9,- 
983,091. Ten years later nine of them 
were general agents, one is dead, 16 
have left the company and 24 remain. Of 
the remaining, nine appear among the 
first 100 leaders with a total production 
of $3,869,133. In his own agency, Mr 
Lackey said, 16 of his present organiza- 
tion of 78 were with the agency 12 
years ago 

The companies, he said, should build 
long range programs. They should look 
ahead for the next 10 years in order to 
maintain a normal increase. Mr. Lackey 
sketched the definite program that he 
has outlined for his agency in 1941. 

Mr. Lackey gave some observations 
on enthusiasm, handling men, morale 
discipline. He told of the new plan for 
inducting college men that has been pro- 
jected. He commended the companies 
for making possible the S. S. Huebner 
Foundation 


Business as Usual Urged 
on Agents by McAndless 


People live together more closely 
than at any time in history and do more 
speculative thinking about the effects of 
national events upon their individual 
lives, but unfortunately in times of 
great stress, these speculations are likely 
to be distorted by fear, A. J. McAndless, 
president Lincoln National, commented 
In a message to agents printed in 
“Emancipator,’ the company’s publica- 
tion. Many opinions are heard as to 
what will happen in the financial and 
industrial life, and there is even talk of 








First Death Claim in 
Twenty-three Years 


The Guardian Life has an agent, 
Elmer McKernon, whose home is 
at Elmwood, Wis., a village in 
the hills of the northwestern part 
of the state. He has been selling 
life insurance for the Guardian 
Life for 23 years. His average 
production runs between $50,000 
and $75,000 but it has always. been 
excellent. Ninety percent of it has 
persisted, which is a record of 
which few life salesmen can boast. 
After 23 years the company on 
Oct. 27 received the first death 
claim on all his insurance that has 
been in force. 
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1 general social and economic collapse, with our individual responsibi 


1e said. Thus, every 


iy business af- ideals, we need not fear the 


11 


make home 
3 in advance He 





and found prospects 


erview appoin 

















fairs are dwarfed and diminished by the As an underwriter, you yne found that by srospect 
shape of things to come f the great institutions devised an t rite et him to 
[he normal tasks of business in for his individual security—life insur- agree lea interview 
these disturbed times are not unimpor- ance. You are the instrument by which spect,” he says, “I believe 
tant [hey are more important than this institution renders an incomparable sition is of sufficient import- 
ever,’ Mr. McAndless declared. “The service. Do not allow yourself to be ance and interest to you to justify your 
hole national economy rests upon the diverted by aimless and unprofitable going into it with an open and free 
production of goods and services to be speculation. Think deeply upon your mind. How would it be for me to drop 
ised by and for society It stands upon own job. In life insurance, the slogan by your home sometime in the evening 
the efforts which each individual makes today should be, in a very real sense: when I am in your neighborhood for the 
toward the productive process. There ‘Business as usual.’ urpose of going into this matter?” 
is at least this consolation in the pres- ae Che usually agr 
ent situation—that great changes have Convinced of the value of home inter- is all right and when Mr 
vertaken the nations of the world views in securing the undivided atten- he reminds the prospect 1€ agt 
before, and out of them has usually tion of his prospect, J. C. Nigrelle, ment so as to eliminate any feeling that 
‘ome a better world. If we but continue Great Southern Life, San Antonio, Tex., he is intruding. 





POWER LEADS TO THE “PAY-OFF” 


Cheers and good intentions won't send the 
ball to the waiting arms of a receiver. Power 
will do it, if the throw is accurately timed. 

The power to turn a prospect's good in- 
tentions into future income for his family 


is yours when you sell the John Hancock 









LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Readjustment Income Plan. How it pro- 
vides this money, in amounts that are umed 
to do the greatest good, is graphically pre- 
sented to millions of potential customers 


through national advertising. It’s a winning 


combination. 









or Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 











Give Details of New Proposal 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





to nine 
to service 


years. If the agent is expected 
the business beyond the 10th 
vear, he should be paid for doing it. 
Nine renewals, he said, do not suff- 
ciently recognize the value of long serv- 
ice when the job is well done, and the 
traditional basis does not offer the agent 
enough security in later years. 

Custom and Law 

and easily adopted plan 
custom as little as possible 
It must meet certain legal 
juirements. Perhaps it may be de- 
irabie to change custom and law, but 
that is a problem for the future. 

The plan must be more attractive to 
established agent than the present 
! It should be more attractive to 
good agent than to the poor one. 
reduction of the first year commis- 
with an equivalent increase in the 
t and second renewals, he declared, 
es more weight to persistency dur- 
ing the early renewal years when the 
danger of lapse is greatest and it tends 
to stabilize the agent’s income and to 
smooth out the fluctuations caused by 
variable production. 

Under the new plan, 
he same efforts would not be 


Any ql uick 
must violate 
de pei 











req 














the earnings from 
less and 





may be more than under 50 percent and 
ne 5’s. The first three commissions 
are approximately equivalent under the 


two contracts; the next seven are 
n ntic al. 
The committee tavors a continuous 


fee because it compensates the good 
gent directly for his service; it helps 
to stabilize the agent’s income; it offers 
an incentive for persistency and it is a 
reward for long and meritorious serv- 
1c€ 
Question of Pension 

An adequate pension, properly related 
to performanc ce, should be included in 
ny plan of compensation, the com- 


ittee believes 

Two plans were seriously considered 
by the committee. The first provided 
for 30 percent, two 17's, seven 5’s and 
thereafter. This was created 
nine 5’s and splitting the 
two 12's 


percent 
by retaining 
rst 50 into 30 percent and 
which would be vested. 
However, it was decided tl 
mmission was too small to be accept- 
agents and would make the 
problem too difficult. Some 
at on the whole the scale put too 
nuch emphasis upon renewals and not 
nough upon new business. 
‘he committee decided that tt 
ject to some 


lat the nrst 





ble to most 


ancing 





QT - 
per 





ent fee should be made sub; 
cation other than production. It 

be contingent upon a certain 
vrade of persistency or upon a certain 
amount of insurance in force. The in- 
tention is to pay the fee only to those 








agents who are doing a good job. It 
be possible, depending upon the 
yle margin, to pay more than 2 
percent to the better agents. 
I i lly, Mr 4 t 


Morrison said the 





was convincec tnere 
uid be no torteiture or oI re- 
newais lor temporary non-production 


Final Net Unit Cost 


The first premise of the 





that the final net unit cost of 
should not exceed the present scale. 
"Tl {. -] r 64} nror } « 
1 ne ae Value or thie propost qd SCdit 
, : a 
s greater than the present system. The 


additional money would come from re- 


versions Dut 1t 1s hoped that ul timately 





it would come from expense savings re- 
sultine from better efhciencv made pos 
sible bv a lower turnover of agents and 
an increased per Capita production 
the present vested interest 1s re 

l | ted 1 ! 1 
aineqd, 1t 1s impossiDie substantia to 
unprove tne compensation of the active 
agent under the cost imitations 





1 
> committee proy emery 


now goes to resigned 


money 
agents 
1 


would be paid to the active and tne re 





tired men 1 the form of longer re- 
newals, death benefits and pensions. The 
important factors are the termination 
rate of agents and the production of 


those who terminate. If the termination 
rate is high, there would be a larger 
volume of reversions with which to com- 
pensate a fewer number of men. The 
proposed plan would cost less than 50 
percent and nine 5’s when agency con- 
ditions are poor and more when condi- 
tions are good. 

Mr. Morrison said that high turnover 
and low per capita production is the great 
basic cause of high unit agency costs. 
The reverse is also true. If turnover 
should improve to the point where the 
necessary amount of forfeiture were not 
forthcoming, the resulting increase in 


commissions would probably be offset 
by savings and expense with a larger 
share of the total going to the agent 


and a smaller share to overhead. 

Under 50 percent and nine 5’s and 
with A persistency, an agent’s income 
from $3,000 in new business annually 
starts with $1,500 and stabilizes at $2,- 
490 in his tenth year. Under 40, 15 and 
10, it starts at $1,200, is $30 behind in 
the second year and then runs $90 ahead 
for the next eight vears, becoming $2,580 
in year 10. It then increases to $2,800 
in year 20 and to $3,070 in year 30. The 
latter figure represents an increase of 
23 percent over the old scale. With C 
persistency, the two scales are =e 
the same from the third year onward. 
The 10th year incomes are $2,040 for 
both the old and the new scales. 


McCONNEY’S VIEWS 


E. M. McConney, vice-president of 
Bankers Life of Iowa, added some ob- 
servations on the question of agency 
compensation supplementing the points 
made by Mr. Linton and Mr. Morrison. 
He said that a system of compensation 
must pay for three job functions and 














MceCONNEY 


E. M. 


satisfy three human desires. The job 
functions are to write new business, to 
keep business in force and to give pol- 
icvholders help in regard to settlement 
changes, etc 

desires are to make a liv- 
agent starts on the job 
with what he could earn 
with his ability; to avoid violent fluctua- 
income after he is estab- 
and to make some provision for 


options, 

The human 
ing when the 
commensurate 


tions in his 


1s O1d age. 

Legal Restrictions 

involves the effect 
surplus of the 
some 


Wis- 


Che problem also 
of any change on the 
and legal restrictions in 


company 
notably New York and 


states, 
consin. 

The pattern of the committee’s recom- 
mendation, he said, is that of the estab- 
lished agent, who is the backbone of the 
structure. After his situation is de- 
termined, then the problem can be 
tackled of the beginner and the one 
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whose ined powers are declining. 

Mr. McConney said the proposal gives 
an even better income to the agent who 
writes good business; persistent busi- 
ness gives a better return than at pres- 
ent. For instance agent No. 1 with A 
persistency receives 13 percent more in- 
come the tenth year than agent No. 2 
with B business writing the same vol- 
ume. 


Fluctuation in Income 


The proposal smooths out fluctuation 
in income. For example, to an agent 
writing the same volume each year 
under the present plan, the first year 
commission represents 75 percent of in- 
come in his fifth year and 60 percent 
the tenth and st ibsequent years. Under 
the new proposal, the percentage the 


fifth year is 57; tenth, 47; 15th, 44; 
20th, 42. 
The problem of the new man is 


peculiar, he said. A beginner can’t pro- 
duce as much new business in his early 
stage as he can after he is trained; so, 
his first year commissions provide a 
low income the first year or two, com- 
pared to what he earns later. 

A beginner who has to go into debt 
is under a severe mental strain at the 
time all his efforts should be concen- 
trated on his new job. It is difficult to 
recruit desired men under those circum- 
stances. 

He suggested, as a basis for criticism, 
to pay the new man during his first year 
the first commission plus the commuted 
value of the renewals on the business he 
writes; then over the next two or three 
vears have a sliding procedure in order 
to arrive at the established man’s scale. 

Mr. McConney concluded by saying 
that the well-trained agent will always 
make a good living in any fair and just 
system and the world is always willing 
to reward the trained and efficient. 


COMPARISON GIVEN 








Difference in Agents’ Earmings 
Under Present Scheme and 
Under Proposed Plan Indicated 


The committee on comper nsation of 
agents in Chicago distributed an ex- 
hibit, to indicate the difference in agents’ 
earnings as between the present scheme 
of 50 percent first year commission and 
nine 5 percent renewals and the pro- 
posed scheme of 40 percent first year, 
15 percent second year, 10 percent third 
year, seven 5’s, and 2 percent thereafter. 
In the table the present plan is desig- 
nated by 1, and the proposed plan by 2. 


Persistency A 
9 





Year 2 

By oisnaiauto pee eee ee $ 1,500 $ 1,200 
EE OR EE 1,630 1,600 
Bs Grela's pce Wiad hee 1,760 1,850 
Rpec iste axis crazehntecsto cette 1,880 

ee eae 1,990 

Reena istoneaie neers erent 2,100 

Digs Sices wineiig Wine. erntan 2,200 

peo a a cael Rete ierncc ai ane 2,300 
ee a ee raat 2,400 

RR Fee eee eee ere 2,490 

CRRA beeen eter 2,490 
eR Par ae 2,490 

BS ace oss oid So oe wee 2.490 é 

PU osccta lense Geiare sa wine 3,070 


$78, 100 


iemaienled $70,050 


Assuming 20 years of subsequent 
contract to pensions: 


contribution of new 


- | See ne nie errs $ 990 $ 1,880 
. | ey aes 490 1,040 
| Se er ee 90 660 
ree 570 
$5 420 
9 290 

OER § i iwcen renee $74,660 $92,740 





DISCUSSION PERIOD 


During the course of the informal dis- 
cussion of the proposed compensation 
program, following the four formal 
presentations, several interesting points 
were covered. The explanatory papers 
were so thorough that the members ap- 
parently got a full understanding of the 
various features and there was very little 
questioning to bring out details. 

An important result of the discussion 
was the apparent desire of the members 





that the life insurance lawyers under- 
take to devise a proposed amendment 
to the social security act that would 
make the old age and survivors benefit 
provisions applicable to ordinary life 
agents. That, it is pointed out, is a 
dificult assignment, because the amend- 
ment must be drawn in such a way as 
to extend the provisions to life insur- 
ance agents only, without making them 
applicable to other types of commission 
compensated salesmen. An amendment 
that would apply to all types of commis- 
sion salesmen would draw strenuous op- 
position from other industries. Also the 
amendment must exempt life insurance 
agents from the unemployment compen- 
sation section of the social security act. 
There seems to be general agreement 
both in the home offices and field that 
agents should not come under the un- 
employment compensation provisions. 


Transition Period 


One question was whether there 
would not be resistance to the new pro- 
gram on the part of established agents 
because of the possible reduction of in- 
come during the first year of the tran- 
sition. Mr. Zimmerman observed that 
it would be necessary to show the agent 
what he is getting in return. 

One member voiced the opinion that 
the financing problem might be compli- 
cated under the proposed plan because 
of the fact that the renewals would not 
be vested after the third year. 

Mr. Linton declared that the commit- 
tee favors the vesting of commissions 
from the fourth through tenth year in 
the event of death of ‘the agent, but it 
is impossible to calculate what effect 
that provision might have on the ag- 
gregate results. 

Mr. Linton at one point said that the 
committee was faced with a fundamen- 
tal issue in the question of reversion. 
The question was whether the rever- 
sions should be used to reward continu- 
ing agents or to pay new agents 
for handling orphaned business. The 
first principle was espoused. 


Differences in Contracts 


There was some discussion as to the 
effect of the proposed plan on compa- 
nies not operating in New York state 
that have different agency contracts. 
The spokesmen for the committee em- 
phasized that the principles of the plan 
are applicable to any situation. It was 
not intended that the facts of the exam- 
ples that were gotten up should be ap- 
plicable to all companies from Maine to 
California. The principles of the plan 
include a lower first year and higher 
second and third year renewals and a 

















fee after the tenth year for better 
Persistency B Persistency C 
ue 2 1 2 
$ $ 1,200 $ 1,500 $ 1,200 
1,560 1,600 1,510 
" 1,690 1,680 
1,760 1,760 
1,820 1,820 
1,880 1,870 
1,930 1,920 
1,970 1,960 
2,010 000 
2,040 
2,040 
2,040 
2,040 r 
2,040 2,160 
$63,930 $67,910 $59,000 $60,206 


inactivity to illustrate 


$ 740 $ 1,340 $ 540 $ 70 
330 610 220 350 

60 340 40 170 

280 rey 140 

190 E> andy 90 

120 vk 50 

$67,170 $7 3,190 "$61,220 $64,980 





agents, and a pension n for those meeting 
certain requirements. 

The committee was asked how it 
would define agents that would be en- 
titled to the 2 percent service commis- 
sion after the tenth year. Mr. Morrison 
expressed the opinion that this is an in- 
dividual company problem but that cer- 
tainly insurance in force would be the 
most important factor. ; 

The question of whether a pension 
system on a contributory or non-con- 
tributory basis is preferable was touched 
upon but without conclusive comments. 
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The proposed plan is being submitted 
to the joint meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America and the American 
Institute of Actuaries at White Sulphur 


Mr. Linton 


Friday. 
and Mr. McConney went to White Sul- 


Springs, W. Va., 


phur Springs from the meeting in Chi- 


cago. 





Linton Reports on Compensation Proposal 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





Linton said. However, changed condi- 
tions make it desirable to rearrange the 
situation so as to discover possible im- 
provements. 

Mr. Linton declared that much of the 
criticism of the agency side of the busi- 
ness has been general in character. The 
critics, he indicated, have aroused a 
spirit of dissatisfaction but have noth- 
ing of a specific nature to offer. That, 
however, is the first step in the correc- 
tion of any maladjustment. The next 
step is to put forward concrete pro- 
posals and the business is now at that 
stage, he declared. Critics should now 
make specific proposals which can be 
subjected to careful analysis. 

Any plan should enable the agent to 
earn an income at least as large as a per- 
son of equal ability would be able to 
earn in other lines. It should guarantee 
that business having a high degree of 
persistency yield a larger return than at 
present as compared with business of 
poor persistency; it should smooth out 
fluctuations in income; it should provide 
reasonable compensation to the agent 
for service rendered his policyholders 
during his active service in the business. 
It should create a margin to provide re- 
tirement income to agents who have 
made a reasonable contribution to the 
business over a minimum period of time. 


Favors Commission Plan 


The committee favors a commission 
plan of compensation because of its in- 
centive creating qualities and its ability 
to keep compensation closely geared to 
performance. 

Salaries, he declared underpay the bet- 
ter than average and overpay the one 
who is below average. The committee 
is not prepared to sav whether part sal- 
ary and part commission would meet 
the situation. 

The committee desires to have its rec- 
ommendation examined as critically as 
possible. 

The committee believes that any new 
scale should not be enforced upon estab- 
lished agents. They should have the 
choice of the old or the new plans. The 
problem will not be solved unless a new 
plan will appeal to an established agent 
who is now doing a good job of writing 
high quality business. One of the tests 
for any proposed scale would be the 
proportion of the established agents who 
would be likely to choose the new plan. 


Brokerage Business 


Whether the proposed scale would be 
adaptable to brokerage business is a 
question, Mr. Linton declared. The com- 
mittee centered its attention on the es- 
tablished full time agent. If a satisfac- 
tory revised scale could be developed 
for him, the next step would be to find 
a scale for special types of contracts. 

Mr. Linton discussed the general 
question of vested renewals. He pointed 
out that a great deal is now being paid 
as renewal commissions on red Ai 
produced by agents who either are no 
co ad in the business or are connected 
with 


companies other than the one 
which issued the insurance. The ques- 
tion is whether it would be more ad- 


vantageous if these renewals could be 
used to increase the compensation of 
agents who continue with their original 


companies. He suggested that it might 
be wise to take a middle ground between 
complete vesting and complete for- 
feiture. Any marked change vin the 


method of applying non-vested renewals 
would require a study of the effect upon 
general agency operations where such 
renewals now revert to the general 
agent, 

Mr. Linton also discussed the pension 
Problem and social security. The ques- 
tion arises as to the wisdom and desir- 
ability of a pension plan available to 


agents who have been in the business 
for a certain minimum period and 
reached the minimum of level of 


achievement. Continuous fees throughout 
the premium paying of policies would in 
themselves provide a substantial income 
to the successful agent of long service 
If the company is to make an additional 
contribution to a pension fund, then re- 
newal commissions must be reduced un- 
less present costs are to be increased. 
Also involved is the question of the ac- 


crued liabilities for past service to 
agents who are now middle aged or 
over. The current contributions in equal 


amounts on the usual scale by the agent 
and company would be insufficient to 
provide a proper pension for men of 
middle age or over. 


Use of an Index 


One solution on a non-contributory 
basis, he said, could be provided if the 
company should undertake to build the 


old age income to an agreed upon 
amount based upon an index, such as 
the average renewal income during a 


given period prior to a specified age, or 
the insurance in force at that age. For 
example, if the index should indicate an 
old age income of $100 a month and if 
the agent’s renewal commissions and 
fees after he had reached the given age 
should only be $65, then the company 
would agree to provide an amount so 
that the agent’s income would not fall 
below $100. That suggestion, he said, 1 
merely a basis for discussion. 

The committee would like to find 
whether agents would prefer a contribu- 
tory plan as against a non-contributory 
plan under which the company would 
use its funds available for pension pur- 
poses, pay pensions to those who have 
attained a certain age after achieving a 
certain standard of performance over a 
given minimum period of time. 

The committee feels that nothing 
should be done which would bring com- 
missioned agents under the unemploy- 
ment compensation provisions of pate 
security. However, the committee be- 
lieves that it would be desirable for 
commissioned agents to be included in 
the old age and survivors insurance 
plan of the social security setup, assum- 
ing that it would be possible to do so 





without bringing them into the unem- 
ployment compensation section. 

It would be difficult to amend the law 
to bring that result without bringing 
under the scheme commissioned sales- 
men in other lines where strenuous ob- 
jections would be raised. 

Mr. Linton pointed out that the fi- 
nancing of the new man bears a close 
relationship to the compensation that 
the established agent will receive after 
his apprenticeship period has been com- 
pleted and to his vested commission in- 


terests. The committee is not making 
any specific suggestions as to changes 
in the method of compensating new 


men Companies should experiment 
where they feel it desirable to do so with 
salaries and other forms of compensa- 
tion. The committee hopes that a satis- 
factory way of financing the new man 
may be found better than hit or miss 
advances. However, the plan of ad- 
vances to new men would be continued 
and it is even possible in some more 
standardized form it will still prove to 
be a satisfactory plan if linked with an 
improved commission scale and if effec- 
tive methods of selection, training and 
supervision are employed. 


C. J. ZIMMERMAN 


C. J. Zimmerman, 
tual, Chicago, 
of the National 








Connecticut Mu- 
immediate past president 

Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, was the fourth and _ final 
member of the committee on compen- 
sation to give a presentation. 


The proposed plan, acording to Mr. 


Zimmerman, goes a long way toward 
eliminating certain criticisms of the 
present arrangement, including he 


charge that not enough value is placed 
on quality business; that income is too 
irregular; that the agent is not equitably 
compensated for the services rendered: 
and that the earnings of the average 
agent reach a peak at about the twelfth 
or fifteenth year and he cannot look for- 


ward to increased earnings from that 
time on. 
Problem of New Man 

The new plan, however, does not en- 


deavor to solve the problem of compen- 
sation for the new man. It part 
of the way in solving the — of 
retirement, he said. The proposed p lan, 
he observed, places less emphasis on 
quantity production through a reduction 
of the first year commission. It places 
greater emphasis On conservation, par- 
ticularly during the second and third 
vears when lapses are highest. It com- 
pensates adequately for service not only 


goes 





New Chairmen of Sister Groups 




















WwW. S. PENNY 


W. S. Penny, director of agencies of 
Sun Life of Canada, is the new chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Sales Research Bureau, and F. H. Havi- 





F. H. HAVILAND 


vice-president of Connecticut Gen- 
is now chairman of the board 
Agency Officers Associa- 


land, 
eral Life, 
of the Life 
tion. 





up to the tenth 
The revised 
gravates the 


year, but thereafter. 
scale, he declared, ag- 
problem of the new agent. 
This is a problem that needs much 
thought and study. There must be a 
solution if the type of men are inducted 
into the business that the public de- 
mands. 

Some further 
the matter of 
clared. He 
the field f 


given to 
plans, he de- 
expressed the opinion that 
forces overwhelmingly endorse 
some contributory retirement plan. The 
field force, according to Mr. Zimmer- 
man, is Opposed to salary plans or part 
salary and part commission for the es- 
tablished agents. There may be 
unanimity in the acceptanc I 
ciple — no cOmmission sh 
after the third year. This, 
a basic lt es which he 
held will accept 


study must be 
retirement 


less 





be vested 
however, is 

tin +h 
predicted the 
once they have 





fc yrces 


adequately considered it. This non- 
vesting 1s essential if certain other more 
important benefits and improvements 


are to be made. There should be some 
adequate provision for vesting beyond 
the third year in the event of death or 
disability of the agent. 


Social Security Question 


There is some division of opinion in 
regard to whether agents should be in- 
cluded under the social security act. The 
field forces are unanimous in " their be- 
lief that they should not be included 
under the unemployment compensation 
act. If it is impossible to have a com- 
pany retirement plan that would be at 
least equal to the old age and survivor 





benefits of the social security act, then, 
he said, an overwhelmingly majority of 
the field forces would refer a 
bination of social security 
by a company plan. 

Mr. Zimmerman declared 
is a growing feeling of cynici 
part of many agents that 
results cannot be obtained omens 
is brought to bear. Mr. 7 
1ade it clear that he 
that belief 
less you, 
the field 


com- 


supt ylemente< 


there 





n the 
ctor\ 
force 
Zimmerman 
does not hold to 

“However,” said, 
too, 





recognize th that 











forces expect you to devote 
your time and thought to this problem 
and to its solution at the vy earliest 
moment, then you shall expose vourself 
to the danger of h: pressure 
brought upon you by outside agencies 
which may not have the wen interest 
of the public and of the instit utio n at 


heart, but which rather may cay 
on making promises and appe: 
rected to the more selfish side of 
nature.” 


vitalize 








To Show Institute Film 


Elias Klein, 3 


manager of the Book- 
staver agency of the Travelers in New 
York City, has arranged a showing of 


the Institute of Life 
“American 


Insurance film, 
ce Be for the agency 


meeting Nov. 7 at the Governor Clinton 
hotel. The institute’s first picture, 
“Yours Truly, Ed Graham,” was shown 


at the agency’s October meeting. H. J. 
Hannigan, Northwestern Mutual, will 
be the guest speaker. He is public re- 
lations vice-president of the New York 
Life Underwriters Association. Agents 
and brokers in the Ne w York area who 
have not yet seen “American Portrait” 
will be welcome at the showing. 


Agency Adds Life Department 

Starkweather & Shepley, Inc., Chi- 
cago, operating in Illinois since 1911, 
have added a life department and are 
now equipped to handle the life end of 
the business. S. B. Fleager will be in 
charge of the new department. , A 
large number of pension plans are 
under discussion. L. D. Stitt is the resi- 
dent manager. 





Security Mutual Advances Clark 

George Clark of Newark, in 
of the life department of the Ford 
Agency of the Security Mutual Life of 
Binghamton, N. Y., has been advanced 
to assistant superintendent of agencies 
of the company. He will make his head- 
quarters in the Beatty agency in New 
York City. 


charge 
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Research Bureau, Agency Officers Hold Annual Parley 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





Haviland spoke with great earnestness 
and the group was obviously moved. 

Another talk that made a lasting im- 
pression was that of J. G. Parker, gen- 
eral manager and actuary of Imperial 
Life of Canada. He sketched in most 
able manner how the life insurance busi- 
ness in Canada has met the war prob- 
lems in the past year. He showed how 
the business had surmounted a series of 
obstacles and how it had not been 
daunted by what appeared at the mo- 
ment to be solid walls. 

New directors of the Life Agency 
Officers are: S. T. Whatley, vice-presi- 
dent Aetna Life; H. B. Wicks, assistant 
general manager Montreal Life, and 
Burke Baker, president Seaboard Life. 

The directors of the A. L. A. O. gath- 
ered Wednesday noon and elected as the 
new chairman F. H. Haviland, vice- 
president of Connecticut General Life, 
and as vice-chairman, John H. Evans, 
vice-president of Ohio National Life. 

New directors of the Research Bureau 
are: Henry A. H. Baker, Great-West 
Life; George H. Chace, Prudential; 
Chester O. Fischer, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual; Dudley Owens, Lamar Life, and 
Jack T. Lynn, General American Life. 

The directors of the Research Bureau 
held a luncheon session Wednesday and 
elected as chairman of the board W. S. 
Penny, director of agencies Sun Life of 

Canada, and as vice-chairman George A. 
Patton, superintendent of agents of Mu- 
tual Life. 

The directors named Vincent B. Cof- 
fin, vice-president of Connecticut Mu- 
tual, as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and as additional members of 
that committee: R. E. Irish, president 
Union Mutual Life of Maine; Chester 
QO. Fischer, Massachusetts Mutual; Mr. 
Penny, and Ford D. Albritton, Great 
Southern Life. 

The fellowship aspects of the conven- 
tion were of the highest order. The 
members got together at the opening 
luncheon in the Marine Dining Room of 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel Monday 
and that evening they were guests of 
President W. M. Dewey of the hotel at 
a reception and cocktail party. Tuesday 
evening there was a dinner for compa- 
nies of $125,000,000 and less of insurance 
in force with R. E. Irish, president 
Union Mutual Life of Maine, presiding. 
Then later that evening there was a 
showing of the motion picture “The 
Ramparts We Watch” by the editors of 
“Time” and “Life.” 


OPENING SESSION 


The meeting got under way at an ex- 
tremely colorful luncheon session in the 
tamed Marine dining room of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, that was decorated 
in Hallowe’en fashion. Vice-president 
Vincent B. Coffin of Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life presided. J. G. Parker of Im- 
perial Life of Canada proposed a toast 
to the President of the United States, 
whereafter the group joined in singing 
“God Save the King,” ending with a 
toast. Then the group sang, somewhat 
uncertainly “The Maple Leaf.” A. L. 
Dern, vice-president of Lincoln National 
Life, was given special recognition be- 
cause he was attending the twenty-third 
consecutive meeting of the Agency Offi- 
cers. 

The speaker was A. W. Atwood, pub- 
licist and lecturer of Washington, D. C. 
He gave the results of an inquiry he had 
conducted among 30 of his friends as to 
their attitude on certain phases of the 
life insurance business. Although he 
was quoting the opinion of others, Mr. 
Atwood seemed to indicate that he be- 
lieves the life insurance forces should 
make their influence felt in national is- 
sues involving fiscal and other policies 
that have a bearing on the welfare of 
policyholders. 

The conventioneers moved 
other room for the afternoon 
Monday. Mr. Coffin presided 








into an- 
session 
again. 


Paul F. Clark, vice-president of John 
Hancock Mutual Life, was the first 
speaker. He covered a wide variety of 
subjects and brought home a number 
of telling points. 


Harry Wright Speaks 


The next speaker was Harry T. 
Wright, Equitable Society, Chicago, 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. During his admin- 
istration, he declared, emphasis will be 
placed upon the problems of the man 
in the field. Sales resistance is greater 
than it should be to the agent. The objec- 
tive, therefore, is to elevate the prestige 
of the agent. Immediate cancellation of 
contracts of unfit and unproductive 
agents should be the first step, he con- 
tended. The business of such agents is 
less than the business they prevent good 
men from writing. 

J. G. Parker, general manager of Im- 
perial Life of Canada, gave an address 
of exceptional interest on the effect of 
war upon the insurance business in Can- 
ada. A series of problems has arisen, 
but each time the leaders rose to the 
occasion and the shock was overcome. 
Intelligent and heroic steps have been 
taken. 


Election of New Directors 


Grant L. Hill, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, reported as chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee, giving a slate of five 
for new directors of the Research Bu- 
reau. 

Mr. Coffin thereupon gave the report 
of the bureau year in his capacity of 
chairman of the board of directors. He 
approached his task in the utmost can- 
dor, taking up typical objections that 
are occasionally heard of the bureau 
work and setup, conceding the validity 
of certain criticisms and replying to 
others. 

At the outset he remarked that the 
agent and his job are worth fighting for 
and the research bureau is one weapon 
in the fight. The bureau, he went on, 
is worth fighting for. 

Mr. Coffin recalled that during the 
year there have been some severe criti- 
cisms of agency management from 
within the business. He referred, for 
example, to the famous speech made 
before the Boston C.L.U. chapter by 
S. D. Weissman, Equitable Society, 
Boston, in which Weissman charged 
that management in its agency work has 
been sterile and devoid of imagination. 
Research according to Mr. Coffin, is at 
least partially the answer to these situa- 
tions. 


Morale Never Higher 


.The morale of the bureau organiza- 
tion, he said, has never been higher. 
Members should regard the bureau staff 
as additional employes for the agency 
department, giving service that can’t be 
duplicated. 

As the first objection which is occa- 
sionally encountered Mr. Coffin men- 
tioned “The dues are too high.” In 
reply he recalled that the dues for 1941 
have been cut 25 percent. Economies 
have been instituted largely as a re- 
sult of studies conducted by Elizabeth 
Stevens, office manager. The personnel 
now numbers 35 as compared with 47 
a year and a half ago. The monthly 
sales surveys are to be put out in less 
elaborate form. More work is being 
handled by committee personnel. In 
1936 the dues were $80,000. Then there 
was introduced the new program of re- 
search and in 1937 the dues were in- 
creased to $140,000. Under the new 
scheme the dues for 1941 will produce 
$105,000. This may be increased by the 
addition of new members. There are 40 
to 50 eligible companies, he said. Then 
there may be revenue from merchandis- 
ing some products. 

Another objection that he mentioned 
as occasionally being voiced is of the 
salary scale. Mr. Coffin reported that 
J. M. Holcombe, Jr., general manager, 


and Miss Stevens, on their own initia- 
tive, proposed that their salaries be 
lowered. 

To the criticism sometimes heard that 
the personnel of the bureau is ‘‘weak,” 
Mr. Coffin entered a stout denial. The 
answer is for the members to get better 
acquainted with the personnel. 


Nominating Procedure 


To those who complain that the nomi- 
nations for bureau office are cut and 
dried, Mr. Coffin replied that the nomi- 
nating committee acts with complete in- 
dependence. 

Some, he said, are heard to say that 
the bureau works i in secrecy. Mr. Coffin 
had each director and member of the 
executive committee of the bureau 
stand, saying that these men are always 
ready to explain what is taking place 
at the bureau. 

At times, some members say the bu- 
reau doesn’t perform enough research, 
Mr. Coffin said he desired merely to re- 
mind the listeners of the aptitude index 
and the study on morale of the bureau. 
He did admit that the program of en- 
larged research that was undertaken in 
1937 has been somewhat disappointing 
and that Mr. Holcombe personally is 
disappointed. However, a new start is 
being made. 

Then there is the objection from one 
member that there is too much emphasis 
on this and from another that such a 
feature is overemphasized. Mr. Coffin 
remarked that not all of the activities 
will be equally as interesting to all 
members. By and large the larger com- 
panies are more interested in pure re- 
search than in the service feature, while 
with the smaller companies the reverse 
is true. Mr. Coffin said that he at one 
time felt that the bureau schools were 
unwarranted, but it was pointed out to 
him that these schools are self-support- 
ing and that the bureau staff at these 
schools has an unequalled opportunity 
to get first hand impressions of field 
conditions. Mr. Coffin said he was con- 
verted. ' 

In conclusion, Mr. Coffin voiced the 
hope that some day there will be a spon- 
taneous demand from the membership 
that the dues will be increased. 

Monday evening the group gathered 
in most congenial surroundings at a 
cocktail party and reception as guests 
of W. M. Dewey, president of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


At the Tuesday morning session, the 
presiding officer was H. T. Burnett, 
vice- -president of Reliance Life, in his 
capacity of chairman of the executive 
committee. The first speaker was 
George E. Lackey, general agent for 
Massachusetts Mutual in Detroit. He is 
always a gracious and easy speaker. 
From the motor city he brought an an- 
alysis of some of the factors that have 
made the motor industry so successful 
and he contended that some of the prin- 
ciples and methods in automobile mer- 
chandising can and should be applied 
to life insurance. 


New Study by A. K. Kurtz 


One interesting recommendation was 
that insurance executives mingle to a 
greater extent with men in lines other 
than insurance. He suggested for in- 
stance that when on agency trips in 
Chicago, Detroit or elsewhere, execu- 
tives seek out leaders in other industries, 
discover their ideas and reactions toward 
insurance. Insurance executives, he said, 
are able to elicit freer expressions from 
outsiders than are producers, because 
they are not pressing for an immediate 
sale. Associations of this kind would 
create prestige for the institution and 
for the men in the field. Mr. Lackey 
feels that insurance executives are too 
prone to associate with one another in 








social and other activities after business 
hours. 

A. K. Kurtz of the Research Bureau, 
the next speaker, gave a glimpse of a 
study now being made to determine the 
characteristics of successful general 
agents. Mr. Kurtz was the man in 
charge of the work incidental to devel- 
oping the aptitude index. Tentative 
findings in the new study are that ace 
managers have leadership qualities; they 
are of nervous temperament, and have 
a sense of humor. 

F. H. Haviland, vice-president of 
Connecticut General Life, spoke with 
impressive conviction on “Progress in 
Selection of Agents.” The audience was 
obviously moved by his announcement 
that Connecticut General effective Jan. 
1 will cancel the contracts of agents in 
cities of 50,000 and more, who have been 
with Connecticut General three years, 
and who during this past year have not 
produced at least $3,000 in premiums. 
He predicted that within five years, the 
sales force of Connecticut General will 
be of exceptional character. The move 
eventually, Connecticut General believes, 
will produce more business and better 
business. “But whether it does or not, 
it is right for the industry.” he declared, 
and that assertion drew hearty applause. 

Mr. Haviland at one point said he is 
disappointed at the reduction in Re- 
search Bureau dues. His company 
wants more research and _ statistics. 
They would like to have an inquiry to 
determine why 10,000 persons dropped 
their life insurance even if it costs 
$50,000. 

The morning session ended on a high 
note in the form of an earnest address 
by Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

The afternoon session Tuesday opened 
with a report by D. G. Mix, State Mu- 
tual Life, as chairman of the committee 
on persistent business. 

Then came the period of capital in- 
terest of the convention—the report of 
the committee on compensation. The at- 
tendance was the largest of any time of 
the convention and the members fol- 
lowed the proceedings intently. Four 
speakers presented various aspects of 
the report: M. A. Linton, president of 
Provident Mutual Life, chairman of the 
committee; L. S. Morrison, of the Re- 
search Bureau; E. M. McConney, vice- 
president of Bankers Life of Iowa, and 
C. J. Zimmerman, Connecticut Mutual, 
Chicago, past president National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, they be- 
ing members of the committee. 


Concluding Session Wednesday 


John A. Stevenson, president of Penn 
Mutual Life, was the presiding officer 
at the concluding session Wednesday 
morning, substitutine for A. E. Patter- 
son, Penn Mutual vice-president, who is 
on a South American cruise. Mr. Ste- 
venson also delivered the first address 
of the day, “The Captain on the Bridge.” 
He commented on a number of points 
made by previous speakers and he was 
especially forceful in his remarks on se- 
lection of agents and the proposed rev i- 
sion in agents compensation. 

Mr. Stevenson explained that reports 
of four important committees had been 
received by the directors Sunday eve- 
ning and hence they would not be pre- 
sented at the general meeting. They 
were made available in mimeographed 
form. He asked the three committee 
chairmen who were present to rise and 
receive recognition, they being D. Gor- 
don Hunter, Phoenix Mutual, agency 
practice; C. J. North, Metropolitan, 
training, and Grant L. Hill, Northwest- 
ern Mutual, relations with universities. 
Frank L. Jones, Equitable Society, chair- 
man of the committee on replacements, 
was unable to attend on account of ill- 
ness. 

George H. Chace of Prudential re- 
ported for the nominating committee, 
bringing in a slate of three new direc- 
tors. 

B. N. Woodson of the Research Bu- 
reau presided at the main feature of the 
session—the forum on training and re- 
training. The speakers were V. L. 
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Bushnell, Equitable Society; George 
Dunbar, Mutual of Canada; J. A. Giffin, 
Phoenix Mutual; F. L. Merritt, Mon- 
arch Life, and W. K. Wise, Provident 
Mutual. 

The curtain went down with a ringing 
message from John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., manager of the Research Bureau. 


J. A. STEVENSON 


President J. A. Stevenson, Penn Mu- 
tual Life, said in his talk Wednesday 
that certainly no person could fail to 
realize the importance to the life insur- 
ance business of sound sales methods 
and high-grade agency personnel for, 
like the manufacturers of tangible prod- 
ucts, all realize clearly today that no 
matter how good a product a company 
has, no matter how farsighted the ex- 
ecutive management, no matter how 
comprehensive and attractive the adver- 
tising program, the salesmen are the 
lifeblood of the business. 

“Therefore, if there are sources of in- 
fection,” he added, “in the form of prac- 
tices which the x-ray shows should be 
removed; if there are an undue number 
of white corpuscles in the lifeblood of our 
business, in the form of incompetent 
agents; if the lifeblood doesn’t receive 
the type of nourishment it needs—in the 
form of adequate educational equip- 
ment; if any of these defects continue, 
there can’t be any question about their 
effect on our business health.” 








Selection, Training and Supervision 


30th in the public interest and be- 
cause of the effect on our business 
health, the problems connected with the 
selection, training, and supervision of 
our salesmen are being given careful 
study today. Life companies realize that 
they can not be too optimistic about any 
substantial increase in the near future in 
the rate of income obtainable on their 
investments. They realize, too, that they 
can not depend on an idefinite continu- 
ance of the excellent health conditions 
of the past few years, with their result- 
ing favorable effect on mortality rates. 
Consequently, when we consider the 
chief factors which govern the cost of 
life insurance—interest, mortality and 
expense savings—it’s natural that we 
should turn the spotlight on agency 
practices in the hope that decreasing 
expenses from increasing emphasis on 
sound sales policies and improvement in 
the quality of our business resulting 
from the maintenance of high standards 
among agency personnel, will have their 
effect in reducing life insurance costs.” 


What America Has Done 


“Ordinarily, when comparing the rec- 
ord of American life insurance with that 
of other countries, we say that with 
about 7 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, we have around 70 percent of the 
world’s life insurance. We are entitled 
to feel proud of these percentages. But 
when we review the fact that 1,735 can- 
didates took the 1940 C.L.U. examina- 
tions, as compared with 66 when the ex- 
aminations were first given in 1928; or 
when we look at plans such as that re- 
cently set up to make available teachers 
who are equipped to present the impor- 
tant subject of insurance in our colleges 
and universities; or when we consider 
splendid plans such as the cooperative 
advertising of our Canadian neighbors; 
when, as I say, we review the forward 
steps which the companies in this coun- 
try and Canada have taken, we find their 
counterparts in no country in the world. 
These steps reflect American life insur- 
ance progress as definitely as the im- 
pressive percentages showing the life 
insurance in force. They stand as trib- 
utes not only to American life insurance 
but to the American way, which func- 
tions by means of self- -government, 
rather than according to blue prints de- 
signed by the state.” 





Wamning Issued in Columbus 


The Columbus, O., Better Business 
Bureau has warned that representatives 
of a collection agency in that city have 
been obtaining information through 


Finds Progress in 
Anti-Twisting War 


That good progress is being made in 
the nationwide attempt to obliterate the 
practice of twisting is indicated in the 
report of Frank L. Jones, vice-president 
of Equitable Society, as chairman of the 
committee on replacements at the meet- 
ing of the Agency Officers-Research 








FRANK L. JONES 


Bureau in Chicago. Mr. Jones cited 
insurance bulletin in No. 51 of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, “Should You 
Change Your Old Life Insurance for 
New?” This report is interesting and 
helpful, he said. Mr. Jones submitted 
the report in writing. He was unable to 
attend, being ill. 

Mr. Jones quoted President O. J. 
Arnold of Northwestern National Life 
as stating that in a study of 1,000 lapsed 
policies, only nine were indicated to be 
involved in replacements. From ob- 
servations by members, it is obvious that 
there is a reduction in the number of 
cases and volume that are traceable to 
twisting or other kinds of replacement. 

Mr. Jones gave some figures based 
upon reports of signatory companies for 
the first eight months of 1938. Under 
the heading ‘ ‘Opportunity offered other 
companies” there were 1,808 cases for 
$14,669,891. Under the heading “Op- 
portunities received from other com- 
panies,” there were 1,994 cases of which 
779.7 were conserved for $7,673,832 and 
1,111.3 cases lost for $9,623,780. 








falsely posing as agents for the Federal 
Industrial Insurance Company, and 
claiming to have insurance checks for 
those who supply information, which 
could not be obtained in any other way. 
No such company is licensed in Ohio. 





More Years for the Asking 


D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 
West 32nd street, New York City, has 
issued a book, “More Years for the Ask- 
ing” by Dr. P. J. Steincrohn, costing $2. 
A philosophy of health is outlined in this 
volume based on the fact that disease 
at or near its inception often may be 
controlled and eradicated but when 
neglected and given time to become de- 
structive, even modern medicine is help- 
less. There are 22 short and incisive 
chapters. Dr. Steincrohn discusses the 
problems of the ideal patient, phy- 
sician relationship, disease prevention. 





Cecil Woods, president of the Volun- 
teer State Life and an alumnus of 
Sewanee, is chairman of the Sewanee 
committee for the annual football classic 
to be staged by Washington & Lee and 
University of the South in Chattanooga 
Nov. 16. E. E. Brown, general agent 
Penn Mutual Life, an alumnus of W. & 
L., is chairman of the Washington & 
Lee committee. 








Any Day Now 
Might Be 
Thanksgiving 


Get your turkey and start fatten- 
ing him . . . and be ready. 


And don’t forget to give solemn 
thanks that you’re an American, 
living in a nation blessed with 
peace, and willing to fight only 
to preserve peace and freedom. 


Give thanks, too, because there 
is still room for individual initia- 
tive, and because there is such a 
thing as Life Insurance which 
makes it possible for men to use 
their initiative in planning their 
own futures, and permit them to 
build certainty into their plans. 


NATIQNAI LIFE 
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Fe orum on Training and Reaiains Is Lively Feature 
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training and retraining 
commented on the new 
bureau, one entitled 
“Morale Building Starts at the Top” 
written exclusively for home office ex- 
ecutives and “Morale and Agency Man- 
agement” in four volumes intended pri- 
marily for general agents. He said of- 
ficer and. directors h become 


ment” at the 
forum. He 
publications of the 









] I should 
aware of the high cost of poor morale 
among their field forces. The morale of 
each person and each agency should be 
measured regularly, he said, and the 


success of each manager or supervisor 





— | 









JAMES A. GIFFIN 
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a paper “Improving yspecting 
given during the forum on training and 
retraining, Vice-president Willard K. 
\ a) j \A 

Vise of Provident Mutual Life de- 
ribec 1s ompany s Ten-a-Month 
gran It provides for the agent 
writing each month the names of 10 
grade prestige prospects S 
viving name, aaadress phone 








WILLARD K. WISE 


date of birth, etc., and handing the cards 
to his general agent for filing and for 
checkup at the end of the month. 

At the end of the month the agent 
reviews the cards with his general aoe 
or supervisor. The deferred prospects 
are brought forward and added to the 
list of new prospects in the month when 
the agent shall call on them. Inter- 
views with deferred prospects are added 
to the month’s quota, never substituted 
for it. The agent sends a preapproach 
direct mail letter to the deferred pros- 
pect, reminding him of the day of the 
recall visit. 


“his process, according to Mr. Wise, 


builds up a sizable working schedule 
over the year. These procedures, he 
said, are reasonable and natural. 


Diagnosing Weaknesses 


“pres- 


SsvVS- 


It is vital that those listed be 
tige prospects.” If this plan is 
tematically followed it gives the general 
agent an opportunity to put his finger 
on the weaknesses of each man. If an 
agent fails to submit his 10 names each 
month, the general agent knows that the 
agent either cannot prospect at all or 
that he has not built sufficient prestige 
to enable him to get favorable inter- 
views. If an agent’s percentage of sales 
is small, it is apparent that either pres- 
tige is lacking or that there is weakness 
in the sales process or close. If a man 
continues to submit 10 names a month, 
has good interviews but fails to sell, 
then his weakness is in some part of the 
interview. 

The plan is an attempt to perform the 


ebvious and to put into effect those 
things which “we have always known 


we should do, but never seemed to be 
able to systematize.’ 





FRANCIS L. MERRITT 


Monar 





ch Life believes that good train- 
ing is the thorough drilling of selected 
men in the basic technique of selling by 
sales leaders who are qualified in knowl- 
in an 





edge, experience, teaching powers; 

environ ment conducive to study, with 

plenty of time in which to do the job. 
s message was conveyed by Vice- 





Merritt of Monarch 
training and re- 


president Francis L. 
ife in the forum on 


The central problem of companies and 
managers is to train the sales- 

man so that he sees something clearly 
a ells it pl lainly, he declared. A sales- 
man must be able to meet many situa- 
tions and select instantly the right an- 
swer if he wants to interview high grade 
prospects, with buying ability, who value 
their time, are alert and have developed 
putting up real re- 
ds on good 


Drancn 


ways and means of 





sistance. Good morale depen 

training, he said. Often the salesman’s 
morale is lost because he does not know 
how to express himself effectively and 
because by the time he has discovered 
ways of doing this, his financial situa- 
tion is so bad and his courage so low 


that there is no morale left. 
Monarch Life, in preparing 
its training process, went 
effective salesmen, observing 
common situa- 
interviews, 


and apply- 
into the 





field with 
at first hand the most 
tions that were met in the 


ee ss 
ind the selling 


procedures that they in- 

This was 
best in 
what 


done on the 
sales technique 
is actually said in 


tinctively used. 
theory that the 
trom 
he interviews. 
prospecting to 


rhe whol 
] matter of the ap- 





lication, getting the money, del ivery of 

the policy, were included in the study 
Fac situation and response was re- 

duced to its smallest acceptable form 


were edited so as to in- 
courteous, positive 
phraseology. By reducing each unit to its 
possible minimum, room was left 
lesman to add |} is own colorful 
into a long 


and the results 


troduce strong, 
lowest 
for the sa 
l without running 


company commenced teacl 


ing the organized material to the sales- 
men in small regional groups of from 
five to eight men. The home office co- 
operated with the branch managers in 
this. The schools ordinarily last one 
week. Emphasis is on training men 
who have been with the company for 
some time and who have demonstrated 
their value. 





GEORGE DUNBAR 


George Dunbar, assistant superinten- 
dent of agents of Mutual Life of Can- 
ada, gave a paper on “Improving Work 
Habits” at the forum on training and 
retraining. His company has sought to 
improve the work habits of agents. 
Managers are expected to keep close 
records of agency performance and send 
monthly reports to the home office. 
Forms of keeping records are supplied 
to agents. The home office and manag- 
ers continually seek to convert agents 
to the use of these forms. The point is 
made to the agent that records for the 
sake of records alone are worthless, but 
that the system devised by the company 
is intended to provide a basis for intelli- 
gent criticism of an agent’s work by the 
manager. Apparent weaknesses can be 
remedied. The company insists that the 
managers analyze records and continu- 
ally stress the value of the plan to the 
men, by cetting a monthly report. 

Each three months the company pub- 
lishes the average calls, interviews, etc., 
of the group and lists the results of the 
10 leading agents. This provides an ex- 
cellent basis for comparison of results. 
The dollar value of calls and interviews 
can be shown. In Mutual Life, the dol- 
lar value of calls has increased from 52 
cents to $1.03, preliminary interviews 
from $1.58 to $3.38, sales from $21.34 to 
$28.90, closing interviews from $2.82 to 
34.60. 

About 40 percent of the full time 
agents are using the plan. It has been 

available three years. 


USE TWO-YEAR PLAN 


Successful sales management largely 
depends on sales technique, work habits 
and prospecting, V. L. Bushnell, second 
vice-president Equitable Society, pointed 
out in outlining his company’s plan. 

In formulating a training program it 
is necessary to consider external condi- 











tions that might influence the market 
and selling methods. Life insurance is 


now playing a much more important 
part in the field of financial management 
since it represents today practically the 
only source that can assure the fulfill- 
ment of economic objectives in life. 

Uncertain business and investment 
conditions indicate the necessity for a 
more extensive and advanced training of 
all agents in order that they can more 
effectively apply the safeguard prin- 
ciples offered in the accumulative, con- 
servation and distribution processes of 
life insurance funds. Furthermore, the 
agent is confronted today with a better 
informed buyer who makes more exten- 
sive use of life insurance coverage as a 
part of his entire estate building pro- 
gram and, hence, demands a better qual- 
ity of service and a greater variety of 
overage than ever before. As a result, 
many old agents are actually forced 
from the business because of their un- 
willingness or inability to adapt them- 
selves to this trend. 


Two Year Plan 


The Equitable now believes that it re- 
quires a minimum period of two years 
to develop a new man to be a fairly 
competent underwriter. In its three- 
step program the Equitable has a pri- 
mary training period in fundamentals, an 
intermediate training period — which 
starts at the conclusion of the sixth or 
eighth month and includes instruction in 
simplified estate planning, various 
phases of group insurance coverage, sal- 


Sees Roosevelt as 
Imbued with Idea 
of New “System” 


President Roosevelt, speaking before 
the Teamsters Union in Philadelphia, 
made a statement which, despite its im- 
plications, has been generally overlooked 
by the life insurance fraternity, L. M. 
Buckley, past president Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, declared 
this week. 

“After stating his hopes for an ex- 
tended and expanded program of social 
security laws,” Mr. Buckley said, the 
President commented, “And I look for- 
ward to a system coupled with that, a 
system which in addition to this bare 
minimum, will enable those who have 
faithfully toiled in any occupation to 
build up additional security for their old 
age which will allow them to live in 
comfort and in happiness.’ 

“In this connection,” Mr. Buckley 
went on, “there was not a single word 
even of reference to the system of pri- 
vate life insurance which has _ success- 
fully existed for over 100 years and has 
built over 120 billions of additional 
security for 64 million American citizens. 


Finds No Other Interpretation 


“What system, coupled with an in- 
creased social security program, does 
the President contemplate? Apparently 
the President believes that some new 
system must be established. Since we 
already have a system of private insur- 
ance, the existence of which was entirely 
ignored by the President in his remarks, 
there can be no other interpretation of 
the President’s reference except that 
some new system be established. 

“Such a new system could compete 
successfully with life insurance as it 
exists today, only if subsidized to a con- 
siderable extent. 

“Such a system, with greatly subsi- 
dized rate, would present a_ serious 
threat to the livelihood of every life 
underwriter, but particularly to the aver- 
age underwriter, whose business comes 
from the low and medium income group. 
This is a challenge which cannot be 
ignored.” 





ary ‘tii and home purchase loan 
plans. The advanced training period 
starts at the conclusion of the 12th or 
16th month and represents the final 
schooling of an agent for advanced 
training in complete estate planning 
services, business insurance and tax in- 
surance. 


Joint Sales Work 


Coaching and joint sales work are 
effective, according to Mr. Bushnell. 
Instruction in proper prospecting meth- 
ods and the development of efficient 
work habits are essential. 

As a result of its extensive training 
program, the Equitable is now recruit- 
ing a higher caliber of men with more as- 
surance that a new agent will stay and 
succeed in the business. Old agents are 
being rehabilitated and a natural and 
logical process for the elimination of un- 
fit agents is provided. The average sale 
and average size policy has been in- 
creased. For example, the average size 
sale under the Equitable assured estates 
plan is now between $8,000 and $9,000 
while the average size sale under the ex- 
tended income plan is approximately 
$3,500. 


Called to the Colors 

Elvin J. Gilman, who is associated 
with the accident and health claim de- 
partment of Union Mutual Life of Port- 
land, Me., has been called to training 
duty as a member of the naval reserve. 

Gordon Nichols, Jr., of the auditing 
section of the life department of the 
Provident Life & Accident, has volun- 
teered for service in the United States 
army air corps. 

He is succeeded by W. H. Norman, 
who has been cashier in a North Caro- 
lina agency. 
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“Ots a Winner!” 


No wonder PROVIDENT 
Life FIELDMEN say this 
about 





And up-with-the-times program 


which provides 
the benefits of 


NON-CAN} 


LIFE 
INSURANCE 


An illustration of the NON-CANCELLABLE policy 


provisions: 


1. $200 a month when disabled 
from injuries (from first day for 
as long as two years for any 
one accident). 


3. $150 a month for hospital care 
(up to 90 days. Medical Re- 
imbursement may be added). 


5. $20,000 for death from natural 


causes. 


y 


$200 a month when disabled 
from sickness (from [5th day 
for as long as one year from 
any one sickness). 


$40,000 for loss of life from an 


accident. 


$200 a month at age 65 Re- 
tirement Income, or $29,000 
cash. 


7. PLUS waiver of premium on 
entire program in accordance 
with policy provisions. 


Smaller amounts of each feature available. Also 
two attractive plans are included in the COM- 


PLETE PROTECTION program. 


SAM E. MILES, Agency Manager 
Life Department 


| PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chattanooga” - 


Since 1887 


Tennessee 


More than a half-century’s experience in Personal Protection built 


into this COMPLETE PROTECTION Program. 


Life... Accident .. . Sickness . . . Hospital . . . Group 








Ill. Republican Candidate 
Promises State Regulation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


trol over insurance companies’ assets. 
One of the most vital needs in Illinois 
today is that all of the citizens be pro- 
tected not only from the federal govern- 
ment but from the plunderbund of the 
Kelly-Nash machine, from the greed and 
coercion of politicians. The machine 
has no regard for the funds the people 
have set up for their protection.” 


Illinois “Take” $1,000,000 Year 


He charged the “plunderbund” in IlIli- 
nois is garnering $1,000,000 annually 
through this enforced insurance business 
which flows from the contractor, supply 
houses and others, afraid to offend the 
people in power. Mr. Green also chal- 
lenged his opponent, H. B. Hershey, 
Democratic nominee, to explain why in 
recent years there has been no rehabili- 
tation of insurance companies in Illinois 
that got into difficulty although the in- 
surance law provides for and encourages 
this method of helping companies to get 
on their feet and policyholders to re- 
cover their funds. He cited the National 
Life of U. S. A. failure of 1933 when 
the company, he said, had about $250,- 
000,000 in force and $55,000,000 assets 
and now has less than half that amount 
in force and about half of its original 
amount of assets. Mr. Green said Demo- 
cratic politicians received “enormous” 
fees in the National Life of U. S. A. 
liquidation during a period when Her- 
shey acted either as receiver or in 
charge of the liquidation bureau. 


Floreen, Clarkson Officiate 


W. J. Floreen, Rollins-Burdick-Hunter 
Company, chairman insurance division 
Republican state central committee, 
presided, saying that things going on in 
Washington to put insurance men out 
of the business are beyond all compre- 
hension. John L. Clarkson, Bartholomay- 
Clarkson-Darling Company, chairman 
Republican insurance committee, intro- 
duced Mr. Green, saying the committee 
had the absolute conviction of his com- 
plete integrity. Many leading insurance 
men were present including Charles Bur- 
ras, president Joyce & Co.; George 
Blossom, Jr., of Fred S. James & Co.; 
Walter Sheldon of W. A. Alexander & 
Co., treasurer of the committee; L. 
Warren, Associated Agencies, the secre- 
tary: Gale Reed, broker, vice-chairman 
in charge of publicity, and A. S. Keys, 


Springfield, vice-chairman in charge of 
downstate organization. A number of 
the state Republican candidates and 


members of the state central committee 
attended. 


Evans and Hunt Talk to 
Los Angeles C. L. U. Chapter 
LOS ANGELES—Percy H. Evans, 


vice-president and actuary Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, and George L. Hunt, 
vice-president and manager of agencies 
New England Mutual Life, spoke. to the 
Los Angeles C. L. U. chapter. 

The distribution of the surplus into 
dividends has been and still is a head- 
ache, Mr. Evans pointed out. This is 
due in part to the lower interest earn- 
ings and to the decrease in security and 


property values as a result of the de- 
pression. The earning capacity of the 
companies has decreased from $10.75 


per $1,000 of insurance to $7.80 in the 
past 10 years. 
Difficult to Predict Future 

No one can make an intelligent esti- 
mate of what the future will hold, Mr. 
Evans said. The political attack on in- 
dustry, the distrust of our monetary 
policy and government's effort to reduce 
the cost of servicing government obli- 
gations must be taken into considera- 
tion. Insurance must select its business 
carefully, the companies must be oper- 
ated economically and there must be an 
efficient agency force. Insurance must 
be prepared to justify the American 
agency system by showing that the new 


Striking Questions 
Arouse Interest 
in Tax Approach 


“Do you want to leave your estate 
to your children or to the U. S. govern- 
ment?” is a sure fire interest-arouser for 
substantial prospects, according to Sis 
Hoffman, Union Central, Cincinnati, 
who gave some of her ideas at the 
women’s session of the recent National 
Association of Life Underwriters con- 
vention. 

“Possibly an expert would refer to 
tables, calculate gift taxes and the effect 
of income taxes on the spot,” she said. 
“Possibly the answer would be a good 
solution but I’m no expert and for- 
tunately neither is my prospect. Before 
I can really become enthusiastic over an 
insurance problem I must reduce it to 
its simplest terms. I’m acquainted with 
the language of estates and insurance 
but until that language is boiled down 
to his level I'm sure that I can’t expect 
any prospect to understand it. 

“So I challenge his curiosity with a 
question—give him enough of a general 
explanation to show I know what I’m 
talking about and give myself an invita- 
tion to call again to show him how the 
solution suggested solves his problem. 

“Once I have the elements of the 
problem I can’t get it off my mind until 
I have solved it. I think of it in the 
shower, as I am falling asleep, as I 
drive to the office. It obsesses me. I 
discuss it, argue about it, analyze it with 
my manager, with our technical people. 
[ reduce it to simple terms. And then 
I reduce it to still simpler terms. When 
my recommendation is reduced to writ- 
ing my 12-year-old niece could probably 
understand it. 

“The client is interested in jus 
things: What a plan will do for his 
family when he dies; what it will do for 
him if he lives; and what effect it will 
have on his estate. 

“Fortified by my simple facts, I lay 
the plan before him, obviously custom- 
built to fit his particular I 


t three 


situation. [ 
review the problem, I outline the solu- 
tion. My ready-made answers to his 
objections must seem brilliant, given, as 
they seem to be, on the spur of the 
moment. If he gets the idea I try to get 
him to act. If necessary I use all the 
pressure I can. And why not? This 
man has shown me that he has a prob- 
lem that ought to worry somebody. It 
has been sufficiently acute to keep me 
worrying for several days and I feel that 
it’s up to him to do his own worrying. 
If his problem is bad enough to make 
me worry for him then I feel it’s my 
job to make him worry about it. If I 
can’t worry about -it, then I might as 
well forget the case for it’s not a good 
case.” 





business put on the books of the com- 
panies must be worth to the policyholder 
what it costs to put it on the books. It 
must be shown that the cost is offset 
by the value of the business. An agency 
system properly operated pays for itself 
and doesn’t cost the policyholder one 
cent, he declared. 

Unselfish service has just as strong a 
hold on the policyholder today as it had 
in days gone by. Mr. Hunt declared. 
Unselfish service rendered to the small- 
est policyholder in equal measure to that 
given the largest is sure to fix the agent 
in the mind of the policyholder as “his 
life insurance man.” 


A. E. Patterson on Cruise 


A. E. Patterson, vice-president of 
Penn Mutual Life, is in the midst of a 
month’s South American cruise. He 
was scheduled this week to be heading 
northward from Buenos Aires. He was 
unable, therefore, to participate in the 
Agency Officers-Research Bureau meet- 
ing this week. He was scheduled to 
preside Wednesday morning in his ca- 
pacity of chairman of the board of the 
Agency Officers. 
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Joint Actuarial Conclave Discusses Timely Subjects 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 





ages under 60, the mortality curve rises 
more sharply and at the older ages 
reaches practically the level of the 
American Experience table. The com- 
pany must therefore in the early years of 
light mortality set aside practically the 
same aggregate reserves as before in or- 
der to meet the inevitably high mortal- 
ity at the older ages. 


Price Based on Modern Data 


5. Although the reserves are still 
based on the American _Experience 
table, the mortality element in the price 
of insurance is determined by modern 
experience. 

6. Sometimes the actuary compiles a 
mortality table from actual past experi- 
ence but at other times he must assume 
a rate for the future. In the first case 
he simply tabulates what has already 
happened but in the second he must use 
his best judgment as to what will hap- 
pen. 

7%. The price of life insurance cannot 
be moved up or down from month to 
month like the price of gasoline. In the 
long run, the price must be determined 
by the actual experience of the particu- 
lar company. 

8. In life insurance the price is found 
by combining the mortality and expense 
rates with interest earnings. On the in- 
vestment side the policyholder is in fact 
credited with the interest rate assumed 
in the premium or reserve and with any 
excess interest allowed in the dividend. 


Elucidation Would Have Helped 


“Tf these facts had been fully set forth 
at the outset, there would have been less 
misunderstanding and there would today 
be a better perspective on the way life 
insurance fits into the general economic 
set-up,” Mr. Laird said. 

Mr. Laird pointed out that the SEC 
made use of personal memoranda from 
insurance company files without giving 
their true or full significance. He said 
also that the SEC assembled consider- 
able actuarial information but presented 
it without actuarial interpretation, thus 
often giving misleading emphasis to cer- 
tain facts and figures. He said that some 
members of the SEC did not distinguish 
between regulation of a public utility, 
which usually has an exclusive fran- 
chise, and a life insurance company, 
which shares the field with scores of 
other good companies. 

“Apparently they called the actuaries 
not to explain how price is computed 
but solely to show that there had been 
actuarial conferences which led certain 


companies to take parallel action on 
some common problems,” he - said. 
“They were not interested in why the 


actuaries got together or whether the 


outcome was in the interests of the 
policyholders.” 
Had Duty to Confer 

Mr. Laird went on to tell how ac- 


tuaries have from time to time held in- 
formal conferences on joint problems 
which required mutual consideration in 
the interests of the policyholders. 

“In fact,” he said, “leading actuaries 
would have been subject to criticism if 
they had not talked over the changing 
conditions and presented concrete rec- 
ommendations to their executive offi- 
cers.” 

Mr. Laird paid tribute to the British 
in defending “all we hold dear.” 

“For our friends across the border 
and those overseas,” he said, “we echo 
the prayer recently heard in the Na- 
tional Cathedral at Washington. ‘In 
this hour of their need, do thou 
strengthen and sustain them and pre- 
serve to future generations the gifts and 
virtues of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.’” 

Mr. Laird also said that members of 
the Actuarial Society had offered homes 
to children of British actuaries and that 
five children had been assigned but an- 
parently their sailing has been indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

A. Hohaus, 


assistant actuary 


Metropolitan Life and president Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries, called on the 
actuarial profession to militantly dis- 
charge the responsibilities of making 
democracies survive in the United 
States and Canada. He predicted that 
the actuaries’ tasks will continue to grow 
in scope and that complex social and 
economic problems will present them- 
selves which the actuaries’ special train- 
ing should be able to help solve. 

In collaboration with F. S. Jahn, also 
of the Metropolitan, Mr. Hohaus pre- 
sented a paper on unemployment insur- 
ance in which it was suggested that the 
present flat benefit payments may not 
be sufficient to serve the original pur- 
pose of unemployment insurance and 
that a plan might be desirable which 
would give a basic benefit and also addi- 
tional benefits where the employe has 
dependents. The paper also gave the 
main arguments for and against experi- 
ence rating to give tax advantages to 
employers with more stable employment 
records. 


CAMMACK’S PAPER 


Supplementing the data presented in 
1932, E. E. Cammack, vice-president and 
actuary Aetna Life, brought the com- 
pany mortality experience under group 
life policies down to date. As in the 
earlier investigation, mortality experi- 
ence according to industry was pre- 
sented in detail. 

Mr. Cammack revealed that in spite 
of general discontinuance of the dis- 
ability provision in group life policies 
issued after 1931 and replacement of this 
feature by an extended death benefit 
provision, death losses now being ex- 
perienced under group policies are some- 
what less than the death losses alone 
under the older type contracts. He said 
that one might say that the elimination 
of the disability clause has saved all the 
disability claims plus 6 percent of the 
death claims. 








Insuring Retired Employes 


Since group policies usually provide 
that insurance may be continued on the 
lives of employes retired or pensioned, 
Mr. Cammack investigated the cost of 
this benefit in order to answer the ques- 
tion frequently asked by employers, “To 
what point would the premium rate in- 
crease if I continue insurance on all my 
employes who are retired?” The cost 


will vary greatly, Mr. Cammack said, 
depending upon the experience of the 
particular group and on whether the 
full amount of insurance is continued 
after retirement. 

The cost to the employer is relatively 
small where active employes contribute 
at the rate of 60 cents per month per 
$1,000 of insurance and where only a 
small percentage of the insurance is con- 
tinued. It also tends to be less in cases 
where a flat amount of insurance is pro- 
vided for all employes rather than where 
the amount of coverage depends upon 
salary. He said that generally speaking, 
however, the cost is appreciable. 


Conversion Cost $67.68 


The investigation also covered the cost 
of converting group insurance into regu- 
lar insurance upon termination of em- 
ployment. Using the Aetna Life’s non- 
participating rates and cash surrender 
values, Mr. Cammack said that accord- 
ing to the experience, if group conver- 
sions are distributed by age and plan in 
the same proportion as those of his com- 
pany for the past year the average cost 
of conversion will be $67.68 for each 
$1,000 of insurance. 

R. J. Myers, actuarial mathematician 
Social Security Board, discussed the re- 
liability of census statistics, pointing out 
some of the errors which consistently 
appear in the information furnished by 
those being enumerated. For some rea- 
son not entirely clear there has been an 
incomplete enumeration of children in 
the first two years of life, he said. These 
omissions are somewhat greater in the 
case of colored persons than for white 
persons. Possibly because of its legal 
significance age 21 is given more fre- 
quently than might be expected. An- 
alysis shows that men of 20 are more 
likely to stretch their ages in this way 
than with women of that age. 


Oldsters Brag of Age 


Census figures clearly bear out the 
commonly accepted notion that old 
people are inclined to exaggerate their 
ages. Tests indicate that’ there were 
probably not more than 400 centenarians 
in the United States in 1930, yet nearly 
4,000 of them were reported in the 1930 
census, he said. This tendency to exag- 
gerate doubtless exists to some degree 
at ages over 90. 

While errors of this type have been 
noted in each census since 1880 the trend 
has been toward greater accuracy and 





PRESIDENTS OF ACTUARIAL GROUPS 








JOHN M. LAIRD 


At the joint meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America and the American 
Institute of Actuaries at White Sulphur 
Springs this week, John M. Laird, vice- 








R. A. HOHAUS 
president Connecticut General, presided 


as head of the former, and R. A. Ho- 
haus, assistant actuary of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, as president of the institute. 


reliability, and the age data in the 1940 
census, which should be available within 
the next year or two should be the best 
yet, he said. 


ASSET UNIT EXPENSE 


In a paper on methods of calculating 
unit expenses for asset shares, E. H, 
Wells, mathematician and C. B. Laing, 
of the Prudential, described three meth- 
ods used for allocation of expenses to 
the various groups and sub-groups of a 
company’s business. 

The prorating method classifies insur- 
ance expenses in the manner shown in 
the annual statement, distributing them 
according to the amount of premium, 
the number of policies or amount of in- 
surance. Expenses are then sub-classi- 
fied into first year and renewal. 


Work Is Justified 


Using the method of analysis of op- 
erations, the expenses of each depart- 
ment are broken down separately into 
those arising from the acquisition of new 
business and those resulting from its 
subsequent administration. These are 
then sub-classified into expenses per 
policy and expenses per $1,000 of insur- 
ance. This requires a tremendous 
amount of time and work but is prob- 
ably worth while for all but the smaller 
companies, the authors concluded. 

The third method is described as func- 
tional. It classifies all expenses accord- 
ing to the particular operation producing 
them, such as issuance of policies, pay- 
ment of death claims, and the like. 
These are then computed per unit ap- 
propriate to each function. 

Testing out the results of these three 
methods by means of asset share calcu- 
lations on exactly the same total ex- 
penses, the authors reached quite differ- 
ent conclusions, indicating that despite 
the popular impression individual judg- 
ment plays an important part in the as- 
sessment of expenses and the apportion- 
ment of surplus. 


Actuarial Legislation 


R. E. Lane, statistician of Flitcraft, 
and H. M. Sarason, assistant actuary 
General American Life, presented a joint 
paper on surrender values which showed 
how actuarial principles may be trans- 
lated with reasonable accuracy into 
simple legal descriptions or formulas 
suitable for inclusion in statutes pre- 
scribing the calculation of surrender 
values and setting maximum and mini- 
mum limits for these values. They 
pointed out that much progress has been 
made in the study of equitable treatment 
of policyholders surrendering their 
policies. 

The authors recalled that only last 
year Hoskins, assistant actuary 
Travelers, presented an outstanding pa- 
per on this subject before the Actuarial 
Society. On the other hand, they pointed 
out, very little of this has been discussed 
with relation to state laws. They at- 
tributed this partly to the fact that state 
laws with only one or two exceptions 
already allow the company such leeway 
in calculation of surrender values that 
equity is possible within fairly adequate 
ranges. In comparison however to the 
New York law on expense limitation, for 
example, the surrender value laws lag 
far behind, they commented. Mr. Sara- 
son also presented an actuarial note, en- 
—_ “Attained Age Valuation Formu- 
as. 


Plan for Grading Commissions 


E. A. Rieder, assistant actuary Mu- 
tual Life of Canada, presented a paper 
on “A Method for Grading Commis- 
sion Scales by Plan and Age at Issue.” 
He pointed out that a life company sells 
“protection” and “investment” and its 
potential profits depend upon the quan- 
tity of each which it has in force. The 
assured is interested in these two ele- 
ments alone and the method outlined in 
the paper stresses the relation of com- 
missions to the protection and invest- 
ment values of each contract. Mr. 
Rieder did not discuss the general level 
of commission and the extent to which 
they should be advanced in early years 
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but suggested one method which might 
be used to grade the scale by plan and 
age at issue after its general level and 
the relation between first year and re- 
newal commissions have been decided. 


HOSPITALIZATION 


Robert Henderson, retired vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the Equitable Soci- 
ety, presented a paper entitled “Actu- 
arial Notes.” 

In the past five years group hospital 
expense insurance underwritten by life 
companies has grown from practically 
nothing to plans covering more than 
1,000,000 employes, and a substantial 
number of their dependents, G. W. Fitz- 
hugh, assistant actuary Metropolitan 
Life, said. Group surgical operation in- 
surance, which is of even more recent 
origin, covers approximately 650,000 
employes. 

Rates of hospitalization appear to be 
somewhat more favorable than when, 
last investigated, Mr. Fitzhugh said, 
though he warned that there is reason 
to believe that higher sickness rates may 
be expected in future years. 

Mr. Fitzhugh said that total premiums 
of $12,400,000 are now being paid an- 
nually for these two types of insurance 
which did not exist five years ago, 
$9,000,000 being on hospitalization and 
$3,400,000 on surgical operation insur- 
ance. In an analysis of the hospitaliza- 
tion claims experienced thus far, about 
half covered a period of one week or 
less, one-fourth were for one to two 
weeks and one-fourth for more than two 
weeks. 

In a paper on “Natural Reserves”, 
Bruce E. Shepherd, actuary Life Presi- 
dents Association, demonstrated their 
relation to the better known level net 
premium reserves and showed how the 
latter could be used for estimating the 
effect on natural reserve values of varia- 
tions in expense assumption. He 
thought this might have some use in 
connection with studies of surrender 
values now in progress. 


MORTALITY STUDY 


B. F. Blair, Provident Mutual, re- 
vealed that in the course of a recent 
investigation of the mortality on male 
white lives by his company, a definite 
relationship was found between the 
average amount of insurance per policy 
and the height and weight of the in- 
sured. Mr. Blair said that ater adjust- 
ing for the effect of variation in average 
amount with age at issue and dividing 
the data into groups according to height 
and weight, the lowest average amounts 
were found among the short under- 
weights and the highest average 
amounts among the tall overweights. 

“The causes of these correlations 
could not definitely be determined,” said 
Mr. Blair. “They may possibly be only 
apparent effects in that relative height 
and weight may themselves be only 
corollaries of some other factors, such 
as income, race or marital status, which 
in turn affect the average amount of in- 
surance per policy.” 

It was also found that the average 
height of young men was greater than 
that for all ages, this decrease in aver- 
age height as age at issue increased be- 
ing the “result not so much of shrinkage 
with increasing age as of variation in 
average height with calendar year of 
birth. 

















Clark Urges Companies to 
Recruit College Men 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


bogged down by paper work, routine 
mail and other seemingly pressing prob- 
lems and do not pursue the Job of 
strengthening man-power. There is room 
for improvement of leadership by the 
home office in its relationship with the 
managers and general agents, he de- 
clared. 

Much remains to be done, according 


to Mr. Clark, in the matter of determin- 
ing what characteristics and other fac- 
tors are desirable in the man who is to 
be made manager. Too often he is se- 
lected because of a good production rec- 
ord with little consideration of his quali- 
ties of leadership. The greatest hope for 
improvement lies mainly in raising the 
ability of managers who in turn can 
raise the ability of agents. 


Recruiting College Men 


On the matter of recruiting, Mr. Clark 
suggested that home offices ought to 
make plans to take the better men from 
colleges and universities into the busi- 
ness on a guaranteed basis of compensa- 
tion to be assumed largely by the com- 
pany. The men should be placed in the 
home offices or in salaried positions in 
the field and they should be kept there 
long enough to determine their capabil- 
ity. This is a task for the companies. 
Generally, the manager cannot do it or 
if it is left to him he will not do it. 

The companies should have a plan, he 
said, that will get the college men that 
they want rather than those that are 
passed up by other industries. He sug- 
gested that each of the companies could 
take from five to 50 graduates each year 
and that a salary of $100 a month would 
be sufficient. Some of the men might be 
retained in home office positions and 
others sent into the field. 

These men could attend a company 
training school as well as carrying on 
their assigned duties. 

If the insurance industry wants col- 
lege men in the business, it must be will- 
ing to make an investment in them as 
other businesses do, he declared. If the 
colleges are to teach insurance and help 
train men for insurance, they must be 
given some tangible evidence of cooper- 
ation from the companies. 

In the industrial field, Mr. Clark said, 
there is a better system of measuring 
costs and results of building manpower 
than in the ordinary end. There is need, 
he said, to formulate some conscious 
cost type or measuring rod in ordinary 
agencies. If there were some such 
measuring rod, he said, there would not 
be so many small ordinary agencies es- 
tablished in many small cities. There 
would be a survey of the market and if 
it were found that the market was suffi- 
ciently covered, some other location 
would be decided on. Certain compa- 
nies, he said, probably should concen- 
trate in fewer states for reasons of cost 
and quality business. 

Mr. Clark took occasion to say a word 
in behalf of the program for eliminating 
unfit agents. He endorsed the idea of a 
minimum production for the continua- 
tion of an agent’s contract. If the unfit 
agent were eliminated, the burden would 
be put on both agency executives and 
agency managers to get more production 
from men who are making a living or 
would compel managers to build more 
self supporting men. 

In discussing the question of agents’ 
compensation and retirement plans, Mr. 
Clark described the program that has 
been in effect in his old agency for many 
years. 

Mr. Clark suggested that college men 
who have heretofore entered the invest- 
ment field are logical candidates for 
future leadership in many agencies. He 
pointed out that until 10 years ago, many 
of the leading college graduates entered 
the bond business. Investment banking 
today is a shadow and very few promis- 
- young men are considering that 
field. 





Ind. Upholds W. Va. Law 


The Indiana supreme court holds that 
E. J. Becker and other officers of the 
American Aid Association, South Bend, 
are subject to the West Virginia insur- 
ance law although the association is not 
licensed in that state. This reversed the 
St. Joseph circuit court-in the case of 
Pete Karvalsky, beneficiary of a $1,000 
policy on George Howland of West Vir- 
ginia. Under a West Virginia statute 
officers of an outside insurance company 
which is unlicensed in that state are 
liable for contracts made in the state by 
the company’s agents. 























Watch A Squinel 


Through countless generations these 
tiny creatures have been teaching an 
everlasting truth. 


At this season of the year you will find 
one eating only a portion of the food he 
forages. 


The remainder he is storing away 
against the days when the ground is 
bare. 


He knows nothing whatever about 
life insurance, but he knows that his 
cache will be his insurance against 


death. 


Your prospect may be interested 
in this illustration. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





Look for Further Increases 


THE action of the Connecticut General 
Life 
rates and putting them on a 3 percent 


in increasing its non-participating 


basis calls attention to the fact that the 
Aetna Life and Travelers have already 
made this move. It would not be sur- 


prising to see other companies follow, in 


view of the investment situation which 


is not improving. As the older invest- 
ments in the portfolios gradually mature 
then confronted with a 
ower interest yield. It is ex- 
pected that other companies in due sea- 
the 
though no announcement has been made. 
doubt as 


companies are 


average 


son will same course al- 


pursue 


may be considerable 
smaller west- 


At 


higher than 


medium sized and 





one 
the 


and southern companies. 





rates were 


non-participating compa- 
1930 the eastern 
increased 


large eastern 
since 
gradually 
the companies in the 
with few excep- 
A number of ex- 


However, 
have 


nies. 
companies 
rates while 
west south 
tions taken no action. 
ecutives to announce any in- 
in rates at this time in view of 
the force. How- 
the present and eco- 
nomic conditions continue, order to 
safe companies will be obliged to 
increase their rates. As President Cleary 

Northwestern Mutual Life 
out to directors the other 
the problem of investing money at 
even the rate interest to 
maintain the legal reserve requirements 


their 
and have 
hesitate 
crease 
effect on agency 
financial 
in 


the 
ever, if 
play 
of the 
pointed his 
day, 
of required 


is becoming serious. 


Very 


Keeping Up Sustained Pace 





H. B. Berwick of Toronto, Can., super- 
visor of agency service Manufacturers 
an address discussed the very 

topic of why some agents 


succeed and become leaders 


ers do not. 


with their companies and oth 
] made a study of those in the 





Tah! - } he 
Table and other 


front ranks in the 


Million Dollar Round 


men who march in the 
rocession of producers. 





In his opinion almost all agents at 
€ ave all the faculties of a 
eader. They are salesmen par excel- 
ice. They have the characteristics that 





them right to the front. In anal- 





yzing these cases Mr. Berwick reaches 
conclusion that the topnotchers stay 
because of sustained 
work and effort. They continue along 
the same course and do not allow them- 
selves to decline. The others become 
leaders at one time but do not maintain 
They permit themselves to 

1 back. They may have all the physi- 
cal and mental resources to make great 
their 


the 


where they are 


the pace. 


salesmen and become leaders on 


companies’ rolls. The top producers, ac- 
to this analvsis 
necessity of sustained application, 


tinued effort and hard work right along. 


appreciate the 
con- 


cording 


Insurance Employes as Good Will Creators 




















people. Very often these employes, like 
the telephone installation man, have op- 
portunities to correct false notions and 
to clear the cobwebs out of the minds 


of a number of people who have imag- 
inary complaints. 
Here is an opportunity then for in- 


PERSONAL SIDE 


surance offices of all kinds to mobilize 
their forces, instruct them and send 
them out with a new voice, a finer ap- 
preciation of their positions and more 
than that a clearer idea of the industry 
which they serve. This is a procedure 
that should be adopted. 





= Iris I, Leatherman, daughter of 

P. Leatherman, general agent for the 

t ‘ontinental Casualty-Assurance at Lans- 
ing, Mich., was married to W. J. Marzolf. 
Mrs. Marzolf has been identified with 
the Continental companies the past four 
years. 
M. Hughes, home office acci- 
dent and health field supervisor, and 
Harland L. Knight, agency secretary of 
Union Mutual Life were the principal 
speakers at the fall dinner of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Alumni Association 
of Maine in Portland. Mr. Hughes is 
vice-president of the University of Mich- 
igan Alumni Association for New York 
and New England. Mr. Knight is presi- 
dent of the University of Maine Cum- 
berland County Alumni Association. 

The program was arranged’ by 
A. Thomas Lehman, Union Mutual vice- 
president and actuary, who is secretary 
of the Michigan Alumni group. In at- 
tendance were Henry J. Southern and 
Charles Southern of the Union Mutual 
underwriting and actuarial departments. 

H. L. Knight, agency secretary of 
Union Mutual Life of Portland, Me., has 
been placed in charge of arrangements 
for the annual University of Maine al- 
umni fall football rally. He is presi- 
dent of the Cumberland County Alumni 
Association. 

R. E. Irish, president of Union Mu- 
tual Life, is president of the Commnu- 
nity Chest organization in Portland, Me. 

Julius Schmahl, chairman of the Mod- 
ern Life of Minnesota, and N. J. Holm- 
berg, vice-president, are candidates for 
state office this year on the Republican 
ticket. Mr. Schmahl is seeking reelec- 
tion as state treasurer and Mr. Holm- 
berg is a candidate for railroad and 


Gwyn 





dinner party on his 25th service anniver- 
sary. Edward Hoffmann, special agent, 
was toastmaster. Walter L. Gottschall, 
Chicago, regional director of agencies, 
represented the company, and Asher 
Nichols spoke in behalf of policyholders. 
Mr. Heilig is the oldest man in point of 
service in the Wisconsin agency. 

An oil painting of John M. Sarver, 
former president of the Ohio State Life 
4nd now chairman of the board, was un- 
veiled at the quarterly meeting of the 
directors at the home office in Columbus. 
C. A. Thompson, Cleveland, a director, 
and President Claris Adams paid tributes 
to Mr. Sarver. 

Edmund Fitzgerald, vice-president 
Northwestern Mutual Life, has been 
named on the national defense commit- 
tee of the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce, which will act as a clearing 
house for information and direct defense 
projects in Milwaukee. 

T. W. Ozlin, member of the Virginia 
corporation commission, of which the 
Virginia insurance bureau is a unit, will 
be a candidate for the nomination for 
governor of Virginia in next year’s 
Democratic primary. 

John F. Johns, eastern superintendent 
of agencies of the Reliance Life, under- 
went a serious operation in the West 
Penn Hospital at Pittsburgh. His con- 
dition is reported to be progressing al- 
though no visitors are allowed to see 
him. He was stricken several weeks 
ago while preparing for a business trip 
to some of the agencies and made the 
tour in spite of his condition. 

James H. Wyman, field auditor Bank- 


Life of Iowa, is recovering at his 


ers 
home in Des Moines following a second 
operation undergone recently at the 


Mayo clinic in Rochester, Minn. 
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Life, proffered his resignation to Gov- 
ernor Dickinson after serving 14 years 
as chairman of the state crippled chil- 
dren commission. Mr. Van de Walker 
and the governor have been at odds for 
several months over policies of the com- 
mission. 

Sam C. Pearson, Jr., 
City general agent of the North- 
western Mutual Life and himself an 
agent, and Donna Sutherland of Kansas 
City, have announced their engagement. 


A. E. Mielenz, 78-year-old Aetna Life 
general agent in Milwaukee, was pre- 
sented the 1940 distinguished citizen 
service medal by the Cosmopolitan Club 
of Milwaukee at a special dinner at- 
tended by S. T. Whatley, Aetna Life 
vice-president, and a number of agents. 


DEATHS 


Eugene P. Lecher, for 45 years with 
the Northwestern Mutual Life in the 
home office and for the past eight years 
assistant superintendent of claims, died 
at his home in Milwaukee after a long 
illness. He started in the actuary’s de- 
partment in 1895, became assistant chief 
clerk, and was transferred to the claim 
department in 1914. He became ill in 


son of the Kan- 


sas 








May, 1939, returned to his desk in May 
this year, but was unable to work since 
August. 


Fernand Baruch, president of F. Ba- 
ruch Agency, Philadelphia, general agent 
of the Girard Life, died suddenly. He 
had been confined to his home several 
days with an attack of grippe and was 
on the road to apparent recovery when 
he succumbed to a fatal heart attack. 
Born in Italy in 1878, Mr. Baruch was 
educated at Venice and Turin and later 
served as lieutenant in the artillery corps 
of his country. At the age of 23 he 
came to the United States, locating in 
New York for about a year before go- 
ing to Philadelphia, where he entered 
life insurance. In 1905 he joined the 
Grand Fraternity, a Philadelphia fra- 
ternal, and later became its general man- 
ager. In 1916 he became general agent 
of the Girard Life and has served the 
company in that capacity ever since. In 
1928, one of his sons, E. E. Baruch, 
joined his father and the business was 
incorporated under the title F. Baruch 
Agency, Inc. In addition to the Girard 
Life, the agency represents several fire 
and casualty companies. 


COMPANIES 


F.H. Low Advanced 
by the Home Life 


The Home New York 
appoined F. 
tendent of 





Life of has 


H. Low assistant superin- 
Following 


agencies. his 





F. H. LOW 
graduation from Yale he began his life 
insurance career in January, 1935, when 
he entered the home office of the com- 
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pany as a member of the “young-man 
special training group” which it main- 
tains for young college graduates. A 
year later he entered the field as a per- 
sonal producer and his paid-for volume 
for 1937 ranked him among the leaders. 
He also qualified for membership in the 
President’s Club, sales organization of 
leading producers. In 1938 he was ap- 
pointed home office agency field assist- 
ant and has been working with general 
agents in developing recruiting opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Low is a graduate of the 
management school of the Life 
ance Sales Research Bureau. 


agency 
Insur- 


Interstate L. & A. to Vote 

on Increase in Capital 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Stock- 

holders of the Interstate Life & Acci- 

dent have been called to meet Nov. 7 


to consider an increase in capital from 
$300,000 to $400,000. The directors have 


recommended the larger capital struc- 
ture. 

Increase in capital has been made 
necessary by the rapid growth of the 
company, Dr. J. W. Johnson, president, 
said. An increase of from 12 to 15 per- 


cent in insurance in force will be shown 
at the end of the year, he stated. The 
Interstate will close the year with ap- 


proximately $60, 000, 000 of insurance in 
force, a premium income of nearly 
$3,000,000 and assets of approximately 
$4,000,000. 

In 1926 the Interstate had increased 
its capital from $150,000 to $300,000. At 
that time each stockholder was given 
the privilege of buying a number of the 
new shares in proportion to the number 
he already held. 


West Coast Life Creates 
Position of Inspector for 
United States Agencies 

SAN FRANCISCO—Otto Langpaap, 


inspector of agencies in the central de- 

partment of the West Coast Life, is 
appointed inspector for all United States 
agencies, a new position just created. 
He has been with the company. 26 years. 
In this development J. W. Stewart, vet- 
eran of more than 30 years and inspector 
of agencies northern department, retires 
from that activity and becomes special 
home office representative, supervising 
agency development and investments in 
Oregon. J. P. Robinson, 16 years in- 
spector of agencies at Dallas, has re- 
signed. 

Mr. Langpaap continues his headquar- 
ters in San Francisco and hereafter ail 
agencies will report direct to the head 
office instead of through regional offices. 


Official Is Advanced by 
Continental American 





Ralph 
to superintendent of agencies by 
tinental American 
Life. He joined the 
company in 1935 as 
supervisor of 
agencies. He en- 
tered the life insur- 
ance business 19 
years ago as an 
agent. 

“In reflection of 
his enlarged _ re- 
sponsibilities, Mr. 
Halstead was pro- 
moted by the board 
of directors,’ Pres- 
ident A. A. Ryd- 
gren announced in 
a letter to the Continental American 
field force. “He has demonstrated in- 
creasing usefulness in the agency affairs 
of the company, and I am sure you will 
be pleased over his promotion.” 

Until the recent completion of the 
new home office building in Wilmington, 
Mr. Halstead’s office was in the Wool- 
worth building, New York. His head- 
quarters were moved to the new build- 
ing when it was occupied, and he and 


E. Halstead has been promoted 
Con- 





R. E. Halstead 
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, oo is the birth month of 
W. T. Grant, President and Founder of 
the Business Men’s Assurance Company. 
e In his long and successful career as an 
Insurance Salesman and Executive, Mr. 
Grant has won the friendship of countless 
men and women engaged in this impor- 
¢ This year, as always, his 
own associates are dedicating their No- 
vember efforts to him, and we feel sure 
that many others outside of the B. M. A., 
join us in wishing William Thomas Grant 
a very happy birthday. 








Business Men's Assurance Compan 


J. C. HICDON 


W. T. GRANT 
President 


KANSAS CITY, 





MISSOURI 


Vice-Pres. in Charge of Sales 
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NEWS ABOUT LIFE POLICIES 


By JOHN H. RADER 


New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes 


in Policy Literature, Rate Books, etc. 
Digest” and “Little Gem.” 
PRICE, $5.00 and $2.50 respectively. 


November 1, 1940 








Supplementing the “Unique Manual- 


Published Annually in May and March respectively. 





Phoenix Mutual 
New Dividend Scale 
Shows Decreases 


edule will become 
Phoenix Mutual policies 
le the percentage of reduc- 
tion varies “hee individual dividends, the 


new d ividend scn 





verage reduction for a 20 vear section 
1e schedule is slightly under 20 per- 
cent. The rate of nieent allowed on 


dividends left with the 


: of 
been redu 3 
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company has 
pereees to 3.5 
{ it is the first change in divi- 
dend 1edule by Ph oenix Mutual since 
uly 1 1934, excey] for some adjust- 

hat os in 1936. This 
dating its dividend 
1 each year since 
change becoming 
is somewhat of an 
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Aviation Restrictions Are 
Removed by the Home Life 


on standard plans 
S ordinary 11 ¢ and police > Cally 
igher premiums The preferred risk 
surance ate still ub 
€ $10, 000 

amount 


accord 


policy and tern 
t restrictions boy 
plans» the 
1 is graded 
the amount of flying done per 
more than 100 
granted the full 
al bove 200 hours it is 


egular 


possible to obtain standard insurance on 
large amounts. 

The company will not issue its pre- 
ferred risk policy or term insurance on 
those who do more than 100 hours a 
year flying. 

If the airlines succeed in getting 
through the current year without an- 
other crash the 1940 record will be just 
as good as that for 1939 on a passenger- 
mile basis in spite of the disastrous 
Pennsylvania Central Airlines crash a 
couple of months ago. While that wreck 
terminated a 16-month record without 


a fatality the calendar year 1939 was 
very much like 1940 to date in relation 
to the amount of flying done. 





Metropolitan Covers Service 


The Metropolitan Life has decided to 
extend coverage of accident and health 
policies to include injuries sustained or 
sickness contracted while in military 
service within the limits of the United 
States or Canada. 





Given Better Classification 


Insurance men are now underwritten 
as Class A risks for accident insurance 
by the United States Life. This change 
in underwriting rules will mean a saving 
of 20 percent to insurance men who are 
classified by most companies as Class B 
risks. 





Tells About Annuity Rates 


The Equitable Society in connection 
with its increase in rates for individual 








issue. 


W: could quote figures, and will if 
you want them—but the purchaser of 
life insurance isn’t buying statistics, he 
is buying protection. Great Southerners 
are never at a disadvantage when they 
meet their prospects face to face on that 





and terms; 


schedules. 





Every agent's contract, covering a 
complete line of Participating and Non- 
Participating Protection, is direct with 
the Home Office; is identical in form 
is non-cancellable after 
three years service; and is most liberal 
in first-year and renewal commission 


Ask any Great Southerner or write 
direct to the Home Office at 401 Louis- 
iana Street, Houston, Texas. 





GREAT SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


E. P. Greenwood, President 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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annuities on the immediate and deferred 
single consideration plan states that they 
will be higher for all ages. The rates 
for women will be the same as those 
for men at an age five years younger. 
The 1940 dividend scale for single con- 
sideration annuities does not apply to 
these new rates. No new dividend 
figures can be quoted on the basis of 
these new rates until action is taken by 
the company on the general scale of 
dividends for 1941. 


Restricts Term Coverage 


The Kansas Citv Life on Nov. 1 
ceased writing all forms of term insur- 
ance on lives of unmarried men not 36 
years old before Oct. 15, 1940. The new 
ruling reflects the liability of such men 


to service under the selective service 
act. 
Home Purchasers Policies 

Home purchasers’ insurance policies 


now be taken out to protect an in- 








may 
debtedness for as long as 25 years with 
the General American Life. Policies 
covering repayment of debts « created by 
the purchase of a home have previously 
been written by the company for not 
more than 15 years. 

In announcing the new maximum 
time limit, the company says “the num- 
ber of home purchasers taking advan- 
tage of FHA and other pay- 
ment plans has been increasing, with a 
tendency toward longer financing pe- 








riods. To enable our field men to meet 
these developments when writing insur- 
nce to cover the uapaid | balance of the 
mortgage, the company is announcing 
this new policy.’ 

in the case of the 15-yea t 
ho purchaser’s policy, the last year 
of coverage must begin 





icyholder is not more th: 


~ SALES MEETS 


Ford Agency of American 
National Has Annual Meet 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The Will H. 
Ford agency of American National held 
its annual meeting and banquet here at 
which all agents of the ordinary depart- 
in Oklahoma were in attendance. 
afternoon was given over 1Si- 
ss “se ssions and in the evening all 
yma agents with their wives were 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Ford at a dinner 











dance that was held in the Biltmore 
Hotel. There were 55 persons in at- 
tendance. 

A loving cup was awarded to H. P. 


a member of the Oklahoma 
agency, for having secured $311,500 of 
new business during his first contract 
year. The presentation was made by 
Joseph Sain, home office supervisor, 
who was a guest of the agency. lso 
attending from the home office were 
E. A. Rees, general manager a Me 
department, and Mrs. Rees; William 
Sutherland, supervisor, and Inspectors 
Clark and Lange. 

Other guests included J. T. 


Campbell, 


McDade, 


superintendent Oklahoma City district; 
Prentice Ellis, general agent, Paris 
Tex.; Scott Hunley and R. M. Ayers, 
and their wives, representing the Ameri- 


can Service Bureau, and Morris Ford, 


manager ordinary dawn Tulsa, 
and Mrs. Ford. 

Will H. Ford acted as master of cere- 
monies at the banquet and reported that 
the Oklahoma agency had produced a 
satisfactory volume of business for the 
first nine months. He indicated that the 
company as a whole was substantially 
ahead of any previous year, both as to 
volume of business produced and net 
gains in all departments. An active 
campaign for the remaining months was 
arranged. 


Schwemm Assists Baker in 
U. S. Regional Meetings 


Earl M. Schwemm, Chicago agency 
manager Great-West Life, is assisting the 
head office officials in conducting a num- 
ber of regional meetings in the United 
States. Mr. Schwemm is conducting the 
morning session at each meeting, this 
being divided in two discussion periods 
Che first presents sales opportunit ties in 
conjunction with social security and the 
second the new social security sales ai ids 
recently furnished to the agents by 

ead office. 


t he 


H. A. H. Baker, assistant general 
manager a — ndent of agencies, 
assisted by L. A. Cannon, assistant ac- 


tuary; D. E. Gilgour, 
agencies, and W. A 


ice are 


inspector of 
ohnston, field serv- 


department, handling the after- 
noon session. This is devoted to new 
training material, company sales aids 


and new company practice S. 

Meetings were 
veek for all Michigan ag 
licago and Decatur for the 
cents The Minnesota 


asents. ine Tt 
, Nov. 1, at St. Paul. 


held in 





gather Friday 
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North American L. & C. Rally 
More than 50 agents of No 
can Life & Casualty and tl 
tended a banquet in Grand FE 
to meet President H. P. 


rth 









Ameri- 
wives at- 
agica ey 

rks, Nek. 
Skog! lunc 1 at the 


conclusion of “Skoglund Week 
Sig Bjornson, Grand Forks, genera 
agent for northern and eastern No 
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Great Northern Meeting 
At me 


in _ he Tndi 7 held 
eting of the Indiana field 


rgani- 
Great No rth arn Life 


was 





under the sponsor- 
superv 
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secretary 


inapolis 
_Carl 
e office 


Songer, state 


was 


1Ssor 


and 
Accident & 
explained 
commercial acci- 
of the company 
introduction of the 
policies. 





the 
line 


improver 
dent and 
brought about by the 


aaa in 
health 
series of 


new “500” 


School for Oregon Agency 
PORTLAND, ORE.—A 


three-day 


school of instruction was conducted here 
tor the Oregon agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life by A. D. Lynn, 
oasliiead director of agencies, and Rick 
Gale, agency assistant. 
Phoenix Mutual Chicago Dinner 
© hicago and Milwaukee representa- 
tives of Phoenix Mutual Life gathered 
for a dinner at the Edgewater Beach 








Splendid opening for experienced Industrial Asst. 
Supt. with a Monthly Premium Co. handling busi- 
ness on debit basis. Good Guarantee Salary with 
overwriting. Write in confidence giving all par- 
ticulars and references to Box M-36, The National 
Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











hotel, Chicago, Monday. The home of- 
fice was represented by D. Gordon 
Hunter, vice-president, and James A. 
Giffin, assistant agency manager, who 
were in the city for the Agency Off- 
cers-Research Bureau. This has now 
become an annual Phoenix Mutual 
event. 


Caminetti Wins Point in 
Chapter Nine Battle 
LOS ANGELES—The California su- 


preme court in San Francisco granted 








At a meeting of the William C. Hart 


Z : Drage Commissioner Caminetti an alternative 
agency of the Midland Mutual in Cleve- ~~. : og os a 
: . : - writ of prohibition, restraining the su- 
land, A. Hawkins, vice-president, anilies aus a Gian emaniie te 
spoke. Others who spoke were William ‘* ee et ee ee 
E. Hart, C. L. Shepherd, Frank Mc- making any decision in the case of the 
Farland and Mr. Hart. : Alliance Mutual Life, the writ being 
made returnable in Los Angeles on 


The Federal Life agency club meet- 





: Nov. 1 
ing will be held at Hollywood Beach, My ~ ae eee ne ae 
Fla., March 23-28. Mr, Camunett was named as nserv- 
ator of the company and its officials 
sought to vacate the order. 
Northwestern Mutual Correction During the trial of the Guarant 
- ° ° ‘ Uni Life here r | ucht out that 
In the last issue a mistake was made Union Life here it was brought out tha 
Superior Court Judge Schmidt had is- 


as to the number of policies the North- 





sued an order authorizing Com 





western Mutual had in force Oct.1. The — A See 

correct figure is $1,064,684, gain 15,159. @m™umett: as’ ee made in 

The insurance in force is $3,937,659,381, ‘SUrance. ine order was made 

gain $36,932,446. suance of the plan O preserve the 
agency force of the company and permit 
of it going ahead as soon as the litiga- 

A warning against insurance counsel- tion is over. 

lors who operate on a fee basis was Similar authorization has 

broadcast over radio station WDAF by into by stipu lation by cot 

G. M. Husser, manager Kansas City conservator and for the 

Better Business Bureau, in talk in which the cases of the National C 

he explained various forms of policies. the State Mutual Life 








Our New | 
ARROW of GOLD POLICY | 


Provides — 


I—Low cost protection at less tnan | 
term rates. 


2—Selection of any renewal period | 
(not less than five). 


3—Renewal privileges any number of 
times until age 60. 








4—-Final renewal te age 70 (selection 
period ends at age 60). 


9—Conversion privileges any time un- 
til age 70 


A liberal, flexible, low cost contract. Extraordinary 
first year commissions and renewals. 


Illinois Bankers Life 
Assurance Company | 


MONMOUTH, ILLINGIS 





Exceptional General Agency contracts in the states of Llinois, 
Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri and Kansas 
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ese two are part of the so-called Is Retiring 


Harrison group. 





Wiedemann Agency Leads 

The V. Webner Wiedemann agency 
f the Equitable Lite of Iowa in San 
l'rancisco has won each of the five 
weekly football contests in which it has 
been pitted against five other agencies. 
Outstanding in personal production rec- 
ords during the contest are: H. A. Zol- 
*r, who placed first nationally, and 
Baker. Mr. Wiedemann and Mr. 
inger will attend a “Victory Ban- 
in Des Moines Nov. 1. 


gee 





Proposed Cal. Legislation 


The California department has made 


I t forthcoming 


hat will be discussed at 


known some of the proposed legislation 
rth 


ft 
conferences with representatives of vari- 
ous branches of the business 
| ld wander 
One proposal would remove confict 
with the insurance code which fixes 75 
percent o alue at the date 
f loan as a perm maximum. 


here would be a restriction on the pow- 


£ ¢] nel 
t the market 





he acqui- 





rs of insurance companies in 





ition and holding of real 
SITIONh aNd NOMMNL OF ida c 
1 to 





t 
t 
rive the com- 


ihere is a proposal t 
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issioner power to select his counsel 


liquidation proceedings. 


ycerve r and H. 8S. STANDISH 
mservator and 


o } > he 
The commissioner would be given the 


; ; H. §S. Standish of Los Angeles, man- 
ght to test by legal proceedings opin- ager of the Sun Life of Canada, since 
ions of the attorney ~general with which May, 1924, is retiring. He was formerly 
he does not agree. The commissioner Jocated in Chicago as assistant manager 





mee attire cnc 1 or . ; 
uld be given authority to suspend or of the Union Central Life. 
revoke license of an imsurer which v10- 
tes the laws of other states : = ae & 
, : ‘ : nissed only nine days for illness during 


that time. He started in the agency of 
R. D. Bokum, whose office at that time 
was located on Dearborn street, and 
worked there until joining the agency 
Sas = of Samuel Chase in 1911. He was hired 
by Mr. Bokum to do stenographic work 


and for a period of two years was the 
only stenographer in the office. 
SECOND OPEN HOUSE DAY 
Mar H. A. Zischke of the Unio: M NA FERS 








held another 











house” at his remodeled 








i sntsdan He had the fret recentic, 2ieutenant Walker Speaks 
esdav of last week. The offices are SALT LAKE CITY—The Utah Life 
worth inspecting Managers Association was addressed by 
; sate Lieut. F. Edward Walker, former pres- 
H. D. HIGMAN TO RETIRE NOV. 1 ident. President G. J. Cannon presided. 
a , Lieutenant Walker, who is on active 
, A , discussed various aspects of the 
aces : ‘tive service law and national de- 

renere age 





active service He has spent 45 a 
ears in life insurance agency work Sumett Is Detroit Speaker 
a i i il Miadal an ii 2 OTR, 
with Connecticut Mutual and the pre- H. T. Burnett, vice-president in charge 
us 16 wit Mutual Benefit He has * agencies of the Reliance Life of 


a4 HieNATIONAL UNDERWRITER 





Pittsburgh, addressed the Associated 
Life General Agents & Managers of 
Detroit Oct. 31, with President Donald 
Machum, Manufacturers Life, presiding. 


Chapman Milwaukee Speaker 

L. W. S. Chapman, editor of “Man- 
agers Magazine,’ addressed the Lite 
Managers & General Agents Associa- 
tion of Milwaukee. 


Dr. Hazard’s Contribution 

Dr. W. H. Hazard of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life wrote an article that 
appeared in the quarterly magazine, 
“Harvard Business Review,” edited by 
the faculty of the Graduate School ot 
Business Administration of Harvard, on 
“The Literature of Life Insurance.” 
This has been printed in pamphlet form. 
‘he invitation to write this article 
opened the way for the preparation of 
what is, so far as known, the first com- 
prehensive survey addressed to intel- 
ligent laymen of that section of contem- 
porary life insurance literature which 
has a significant message for them. 


Optimistic on Railroad Situation 

PHILADELPHIA — An _ optimistic 
attitude on the ultimate solution of rail- 
road problems was expressed by John 
A. Stevenson, president Penn Mutual 
Life, before the convention of the Asso- 
ciated Trafic Clubs of America. He 
said that the transportation act of 1940 
provides means for eliminating many of 
the present difficulties. 


Joins American Convention 

The United Services Life, Normandy 
building, Washington, D. C., has been 
admitted to membership in the Amer- 
ican Life Convention. This makes 158 
companies in the organization, an ali- 
time high. The United Services Life was 
organized Jan. 28, 1939, and operates in 
the District of Columbia, Canal Zone 
and Hawaii. It has more than $11,000,000 
insurance in force. 

The principal officers and executives 
are: S. H. Emerson, president; O. R. 
Leverett, secretary; Harry R. MacKel- 
lar, treasurer; J. Lester Brooks, M. D., 
medical director; L. O. Shudde, consult- 
ing actuary; L. M. Bauman, comptroller 
and assistant secretary. 


Weston Wins Carr Trophy 


DES MOINES—Harold Weston, 


Detroit, won the Fred P. Carr achieve- 
ment trophy for the July-August period, 
it was announced by E. H. Mulock, 
president Central Life of Des Moines. 
Mr. Weston had a 193 percent increase 
during the two-month period. 
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Field Man to Get 
National Spotlight 


KANSAS CITY—The National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters this year 
will be particularly concerned with 
problems affecting the field man, Presi- 
dent Harry T. Wright, Equitable So- 
ciety, Chicago, told the Kansas City 
Life Underwriters Association. 

“If ever there was a time agents and 
companies should stand together, this 
is it,’ Mr. Wright declared. “If anyone 
wants to destroy democracy in this 
country, one of the first things they 
will have to destroy is the confidence 
in life insurance and life insurance com- 
panies. 

“The purpose of government is to 
maintain law and order and help, not 
hinder, business. Lawmakers who put 
government in business take business 
away from those who elected them,” 
Mr. Wright asserted. He hinted that 
those who seek to shake the people's 
confidence in life insurance, most of 
them with the ulterior motive of putting 
the government in the business, will 
meet with plenty of counter-attack 
from the national association. 


Call-Back Criticized 


In discussing methods of increasing 
prestige in order to lessen sales resist- 
ance Mr. Wright criticized the call-back 
habit. ‘‘There is no surer method of 
kissing one’s self out of the business 
than this,” he said. An agent may sell 
by being persistent, but he can sell more 
with the same effort by forgetting the 
procrastinator and spending his time on 
other prospects. 

“Develop the ability to use the tele- 
phone with finesse,” Mr. Wright urged. 


as it saves a tremendous amount of 
time. Mr. Wright calls a prospect and 
says: “I have a suggestion to make I 


think you'll be glad to hear.’”’ He soon 
learns by the character of the response 
whether it’s worth while to follow up 
the telephone call. Mr. Wright thinks 
it the most efficient way to get cases 
started. “When you have the prospect 
on the telephone you have his undivided 
attention.” 


Should Aid Sales 

Judge Cave of the Kansas City court 
of appeals, in commenting on the social 
security act, pointed out that govern- 


mental recognition of the need _ for 
building reserves for the day when 
persons cannot work should give im- 


petus to the selling story of life under- 
writers. 

To improve finances and to provide a 
reserve for increased activity, the 
ciation’s budget committee has recom- 
mended an increase in dues for agents 
from $6 to $8 per year; for general 
agents and managers from $10 to $25 
for offices doing over $1,000,000, and 
from $10 to $15 for those doing less 
than $1,000,00. Sam C. Pearson, general 
agent Northwestern Mutual, reported 
that the General Agents & Managers 
Association approved the proposed in- 
creases. 


Wright and Woody Honored 
at Southeast Kansas Parley 


PITTSBURG, KAN.—The annual 
southeast Kansas sales congress here 
was attended by 150 producers, including 
a large representation from the Equit- 
able Society to pay tribute to Harry T. 
Wright, Chicago, president National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and 
Warren V. Woody, Chicago manager, 
both headliners on the program. A. M. 
Embry, Kansas City manager, intro- 
duced Mr. Wright, paying tribute to the 
close relation between the — school, 
church and life insurance as represented 
by the speakers who included W. M. 


asso- 


Ostenberg, dean of Coffeyville Junior 
College, on “What's Right With Amer- 
war’ hand A. H. Kenna, Methodist 


minister, in This Troubled 
W orld.” 

Commissioner Hobbs of Kansas and 
Superintendent Lucas of Missouri were 
unable to attend at the last minute. 

The attendance was the largest to 
date and assures the congress of a 
permanent place in the Kansas associa- 
tion activities. President J. E. Conklin 
of the Kansas association presided at the 
general agents and managers dinner 
meeting held the preceding evening. E. 
A. Hasek, Kansas City, general agent 
National of Vermont, and Fred Hold- 
erman, Jr., Kansas City district man- 
ager Equitable Society spoke. 

F. W. Sutton, Coffeyville, was gen- 
eral chairman of the congress and pre- 
sided. The Pittsburg host association, 
headed by R. C. Tharrington, received 
favorable comments for handling of de- 
tails. 


Iowa Club to Meet 

DES MOINES—The 
Million Dollar Life 
organized last spring 
hold its first all-day 
Moines Nov. 18, it was 
V. S. Eagan, Bankers Life, Des Moines, 
secretary. Several nationally known life 
speakers will be on the program and 
the conference will be featured by round 
table discussion on taxes, business in- 
surance, programming and other educa- 
tional topics. 


Study of Selection Urged 


CLEVELAND-—Speaking before the 
Cleveland Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, Dr. H. W. Dingman, vice-president 
and medical director Continental Assur- 
ance, offered suggestions for “Minimiz- 
ing Rejections or Turning Losses into 
Profits.” 

The more an agent knows about the 
methods used to determine insurability, 
the better he can protect his clientele, 


on “Security 


Iowa Quarter- 
Club which was 
at Sioux City will 

session in Des 
announced by 


Dr. Sideaei said. If the agent has 
knowledge of qualification methods he 
can better size up his prospect and de- 
termine whether he must sell the pros- 
pect or the home office. 

Four big considerations in 
office are overweight, blood 
aviation and war. 

In discussing coverage on the 45,000 
fliers now being trained by the govern- 
ment, Dr. Dingman said that aviation 
men may feel that insurance companies 
owe it to them to insure them. However, 
the companies’ debt is to present policy- 


the home 
pressure, 


holders. Putting in the war clause 
would be satisfactory, but companies 
have not had a meeting of minds in 


this regard. 


Rohrer Addresses Chicago Group 
The successful group of life salesmen 
have the ability to visualize success, 
while the unsuccessful group lacks 
imagination and cannot see themselves 
doing as well as the former group, said 
P. L. Rohrer, psychiatrist, when speak- 
ing on “Psychology Aspects of Self-Im- 
provement in the Selling of Life Insur- 
ance,’ before the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters. W. N. Hiller, 
Stumes & Loeb agency, Penn Mutual 
Life, who is chairman of the business 
getter sales clinic committee, presided 
Dr. Rohrer said that the successful 
salesman keeps himself in focus, 
not suffer from the 49 or 57 varieties of 


i 
aoes 


self- “pity, has become a specialist f the 
“You” conversation, has learned to have 
some fun and is a good story teller. He 


said that it was invigorating to speak 
before this kind of group as the room 
is filled with a spirit of “beliefs that it 
can be done.” 


Thorpe Indianapolis Speaker 
INDIANAPOLIS — Merle Thorpe 
editor of “Nation’s Business,” addressed 
nearly 1,200 insurance and business men 
and women at a luncheon meeting spon- 
sored by the Indianapolis Association ot 
Life Underwriters and the Indi anapolis 
Chamber of Commerce on “What 
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Helps Business Helps You.” Mr. 
Thorpe declared that interests of insur- 
ance and business are closely interlinked 
and traced the trend of the present na- 
tional administration toward socialism 
and eventual elimination of private en- 
terprise Already the government has 
taken first steps toward the socialization 
of insurance in wala security legislation, 
old age pensions, unemployment insur- 
ance, crop insurance and other socialis- 
tic endeavors under consideration, he 
said. 

Insurance and business “have made 
America what America was,” Mr. 
Thorpe commented. He deplored the 
trend away from the spirit of indepen- 
dence that dominated past generations 
and was responsible for the achieve- 
ments that put America in the lead com- 
pared with other lands. Government 
guaranties of security are apt to cost 
more thi an dollars and cents in the de- 
struction of incentive and initiative, he 
said. 

“Insurance is the antithesis of social- 
ism,” he declared, ‘‘and the first step to 
make America over will be to gain the 
power to allocate insurance funds.” 

Oren D. Pritchard, president of the 
India unapolis association, presided. Mr 
T horpe’s address was broadcast over a 


ocal station. 











West Texas Sales Congress 
Proves Highly Successful 
BIG SP BENG, TEX—tThe great de- 


sire of life age to sl lare knowledge 
about their business to the end that a 
more professional basis sha ill be attained 
was never more evident than at the first 
west Texas sales cong zress sponsored by 
the Texas sabe jation of Life Under- 





Some 225 agents, representing fully 
90 pe I f membership of the 
Se\ ss ions participating, 





1 for a full day of activities 
lighted two topflight 
in P. Costello, 
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cases where 
member are © é for military service 
W. Merle Smith has been appointed 
‘ ‘ ‘ years 
Madison, Wis. Capitalizing on Cur- 
t Conaitior was the topic discussed 
Cnarie ha Klus Connecticut Mu- 
Chicag President John V. Hovey 
troduced the speaker < 
Holyoke - Pittatie id, Mass. Walter 
boires Be president of the Massa- 
chusett Associatior spea n 
Nov. 7 at H voKe and at Pit it 
ting Nov. 12, on the value 
to s members 
r € t siness 
Sioux City. Ia. James J Rutherford 
Penn Mutua Des Moines, N.A.L.U. trus- 
Rave the | necips talk 
Louisville—John A. Witherspoon, Johr 


Hancock, Nashville, vice-president of the 








Over 1,000 Expected at 
Peoria Sales Congress 


PEORIA, ILL.—Over 1,000 life 
insurance men are expected here 
as the annual fall meeting of the 
Illinois State Association of Life 
Underwriters Friday and the sales 
congress of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Peoria on Saturday. 

In conjunction with a business 
meeting of the state organization 
Friday, there will be a school for 
general agents and managers with 

. N. Woodson and Ward Phelps, 
Sales Research Bureau, as speak- 
ers on agency problems, improving 
sales techniques, improving work- 
ing habits, improving prospecting, 
and “the main-spring of manage- 
ment.” 

The sales congress will be called 
to order at 9:30 a. m. Saturday by 
Frank J. Manning, Metropolitan 
Life manager and Peoria Associa- 
tion president. : 

Chester T. Wardwell, Connecti- 
cut Mutual general agent and 
chairman of the sales congress 
committee, will preside at the aft- 
ernoon session. 








National Association of Life Under- 
writers, spoke at a luncheon meeting on 
“Prospecting.” 

Dallas—F. H. Haviland, vice-president 
Connecticut General Life, spoke on “It’s 
Your Move.” John A. Monroe presided. 
ers br be presented Nov. 7. 
1 rs, nder the title “It's Being 
Done—E ay and Every Day,” include 
Henry Drabin, Penn Mutual; Oak Adams, 
Provident Mutual; Stanley Brooks, Guar- 
dian Life, and Robert Cook, Phoenix Mu- 
tual A. K. Deutsch, co-general agent 
State Mutual Life, will preside. 

Minnesota—J. D. Serrill, Minneapolis, 
nd Hiram Moore, St. Paul, both past 
presidents, have been appointed to take 
charge of the plans for the mid-year 

eting in January or February. 

Wichita, Kan.—The dramatic staff of 
Radio Station KFH presented a skit on 
f isurance in Action” in the nature 
fa fake radio broadcast. 

Little Rock, Ark.—V. H. Weathersby, 
Mutual Life of New York, 
pointed president to succee 
Harder, who resigned when 
a partner in a local ager 
a, Ore.—Ralph Thom, Bank of 

fornia, and John Merrifield, general 
gent Connecticut Mutual Life, spoke. 


San Francisco—A program for average 
, 1 













Youngstown, O0.— Earle W. Brailey, 








New England Mutual, Cleveland, past 
presid of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, at 

opening luncheon Gisehina 

Memphis, Tenn.—‘‘Successful men have 
formed the habit of doing the things 

ich failures do not like to do A. bE. 
N. Gray, assistant secretary Pru ide ntial 
declared. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—\W. B. Burruss, 
ales engineer and consultant, conducted 
one-day sales ongress in cooperation 
the Grand Re: apids Managers & Gen- 
Agents Association. 


Draftees May poche Policies 


Me: selected for service under the 
lraft may have their } 1 and accident 
hospitalization 1 suspended 

y r) tated after- 
vards at no cost or loss of benefits, H. 

Skoglund, president North American 
ife & Casualty, Minneapolis, has an- 
nounced. On return to civilian status, 
lization or health and accident 
will be reins stated without any 
»€ nalty or loss of pri vileg ye upon applica- 
on within 60 days. 

The plan will not affect life insurance 
which may now be in force, Mr. Skog- 
lund stated. Life insurance should be 
intained by draftees, he said, in order 
to maintain benefits. 














Claris Adams, president Ohio State 
Life, has been chosen chairman of the 
Columbus Com munity Chest campaign 
next year. 


THE 


ULTIMATE FUNCTION | | 





of any life insurance com- 
pany is the prompt, court- | 
eous settlement of claims. 
We shall be pleased to have 
you compare our record of 
claim payment, for a third 
of a century, with any | 
other which for that long | 
has been excellent. | 
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WE GIVE THANKS— 


That the United States of America 
stands for what it has always stood for 
—freedom of man to build for himself 
and his fellowmen a better and richer 
world. Though the frontier of the coun- 
try has been reached and conquered, 
American Scientists have proven that 
there are other frontiers, vast and un- 
touched, in readiness for our men and 
women of today. 


If we continue to use the courage and 
faith of our fathers, tomorrow will be 
brighter than the most brilliant of our 
own great yesterdays. 


We give thanks for the United States 
of America and for her people with 
their ideals and traditions. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANEFORT INDIANA 
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Occidental Life Realigns 
Canadian Field Supervision 


The Occidental Life of Los Angeles 
has announced a realignment of duties 
in the father-and-son combination of 
J. W. and W. L. Miller that has shared 


direction of Canadian affairs the past 
year 


J. W. 


Miller, 


‘ho has devoted more 





MILLER 


W. L. MILLER J. W. 


than 25 years of his life to Occidental 
Life Canadian development, will step 
up from his post as general manager 
for Canada to the newly created posi- 
tion of division manager. W. Lockwood 
Miller, who has been assistant general 
manager for Canada, now assumes the 
position he has been temporarily filling 
since his father’s illness last winter. 

The elder Mr. Miller will act in a 
supervisory capacity, relinquishing most 
of the exacting duties of administration 
to his son. Mr. Miller left the news- 
paper business in 1914 to begin as a 
personal producer with the Western Mu- 
tual Life at Winnipeg. He later became 
general manager for Canada. When the 
Western Mutual became part of the 
Occidental he was again named general 
manager. 

The younger Mr. Miller has been 
thoroughly trained by his father, in ad- 
dition to possessing a B.Sc. degree in 
business administration and an LL.B., 
with additional background as a prac- 
ticing lawyer. 

Coincident with the realignment of 
duties comes a move to new quarters 
for the Canadian head office. The new 
address will be 291 Dundas street, Lon- 
don, Ont. The rapid rate of Canadian 
expansion made more roomy quarters 
necessary, to accommodate the service 
problems arising from a 225 percent 
gain in Canadian business in force in 
the past decade. 





Parr Returns to Madison 


L. W. Parr, former St. Paul superin- 
tendent of the Prudential, has ‘been 
transferred to Madison, Wis., as super- 
intendent, succeeding R. C. Stephenson, 
who recently retired. Mr. Parr attended 
the University of Wisconsin and was in 
the Madison office of the Prudential for 
13 years before going to St. Paul about 
five years ago. 

H. J. Wise has been promoted from 
assistant to superintendent of the No. 1 
Office of the Prudential in St. Paul. He 
succeeds L. W. Parr. 





Gummere Named in Toledo 


O. L. Gummere has been appointed 
northwest Ohio general agent of the 
General American Life, with headquar- 
ters in Toledo. Untif recently he was 
with the Libby Owens Ford Company 
in Toledo, being active in sales man- 
agement and promotion work. Prior to 
that he was a life general agent in 
Springfield, Ill. 





J. M. Tory Is Toronto Manager 


J. M. Tory, who has spent his entire 
busines scareer with Sun Life of Can- 
ada, having joined the Toronto Queen 
branch office in 1926, has been appointed 
manager. He succeeds E. P. Higgins, 
who leaves Toronto to assume a head 
office position. Mr. Tory is a graduate 
of the University of Toronto. In 1934, 








in recognition of his ability, he was 
advanced to the post of agency assist- 
ant. He is a son of J. A. Tory, now 
a director of the Sun Life of Canada, 
who for 31 years was supervisor of 
western Ontario agencies, during which 
time he built the western Ontario agency 
. be the largest single life agency in 
the British Empire. 


Continental American Life has ap- 
pointed C. C. McElheny general agent 
in Binghamton, N. Y., to open a new 
agency. He is well known in life insur- 
ance circles in 
Binghamton and 
vicinity. His terri- 
tory covers eight 
counties of central 
New York state, 
including Bing- 
hamton, Chemung, 
Tompkins, Tioga, 
Delaware, Broome, 
Otsego and Cort- 
land. 





Partnership Setup for 
Penn Mutual in Cleveland 


The Cleveland office of th . Penn Mu- 
tual Life, which since 1934 has been in 





fe > 1 
charge of Rene P. Banks, is transferred Mr. McEtheny 
to Banks & Transue, general agents. 1. . rs 

: i : é has been in the life 
Mr. Banks and O. M. Transue are the -~ : oe 

é — 3 insurance business 

sande pad The latter joined the Cleve- ia “a “oa 
land organization in January, 1935, fol- aati haem dis. ara) " 
lowing his graduation from Yale. There trict “inne of Cc. C. MeEtheny 
will be no change in underwriting per- another eats any ‘Sinee’ 1996 His new 
sonnel or office organization. G. W. — ete 


2 go, 
Bilton of Norwalk, O., J. H. Byrne and office is in 1114 Press building 


W. E. Baker of Cleveland will continue ——— 
as associate general agents, and H. G. 
Wollter of Akron will continue to serve J, 
as sales production manager with super- 
vision over the branch a in Akron, insurance experience, starting nine years 
Canton and Youngstown. A. Paul is ago with the Massachusetts Mutual, 
cashier at Cleveland. first as agent and later as supervisor. 
He was subsequently appointed general 
agent by the National Life of Vermont 
and has most recently served as man- 
ager of the Guardian Life, which posi- 
tion he recently resigned. He is a past 
president of the Cincinnati Life Under- 
writers Association. 








Mack agency of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life. He has an extensive life 





John Hancock Mutual Promotions 


H. C. Wadman, formerly district man- 
ager of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
at Quincy, Mass., is being promoted to 
regional district manager for eastern 
New England. E. H. Duffy will be 
transferred as district manager from 
Fall River to Quincy, and will be suc- 
ceeded by L. F. McCarty, now assistant 


manager at New Haven. 
- appointed P. A. Peyser as general agen 
Dalzell with Northwestern in New York City. His office will be 
CINCINNATI—John W. Dalzell has at 55 Liberty street. He started his 


been appointed unit manager in the W. business career in 1909 with the Fiat 





Peyser with the Manhattan 
NEW YORK—Manhattan Life has 
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Opens Binghamton Agency ™, 








Supervisor WANTED 


Organization and Training Work 
| in Southwestern Ohio 


The Life Insurance Company, writing _ 
nary business only, is well-established i 


Ohio. 


An expansion program creates an opening 
for a supervisor who qualifies. Guaranteed 
income with opportunity for promotion 
based on results. 


Applicants to qualify to be residents of 

Ohio, willing to live in Southwestern Ohio, 

not over fifty years of age, and must have 

at least three years of life insurance expe- | 
rience. 


The Company's own Ohio organization has 
been informed of this opportunity. 


If interested, apply at once, stating age, 
life insurance and other business experience. 


Address: M-34 | 
The National Underwriter | 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. | 
Chicago, Ill. 
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GIANT OF THE PACIFIC + 


We are glad to announce 
the availability of several 
Pacific Mutual Family In- 
come Plans designed to fill 
the gaps in the protection 
provided by the Govern- 
ment's Social Security 


Program. 
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Company, which he left in 
become a first lieutenant in the 
U. S. army motor transport corps. In 


Automobile 


1918 


1919 he rejoined the Fiat company, be- 
coming sales manager and _ treasurer. 
When this firm discontinued its Amer- 


in 1925 he entered life in- 
Keane - Patterson 


business 
nce with the 








agency of the Massachusetts Mutual in 

New York City. Later he joined E. T. 

Wells and Wiliam Meissel to form the 

\Wells, Meissel & Peyser general agency 

of the National Life of Vermont. In 
2 he returned to personal production 
the National Life. 


Penney Named in Columbus 











The Provident Life & Accident has 
ppointed Hammond Penney general 
agent in Columbus, O. He has been 

‘ral agent in east Tennessee, spe- 

zing in railroad salary allotment 
business, and in Columbus will devote 

h of his time to development of 
Dt on the Chesapeake & Ohio 


Wallace Named in Phoenix 


The Occidental Life of California has 


appointed R. H. Wallace general agent 
Phoenix, Ariz. Mr. Wallace has been 
electrical appliance business. His 


the 
het general agent 


Mont. 


t one 





F. W. Frensley, Jr., of Oklahoma City 


has been appoin ted field prc there 
the Travel el He attended the 
ravelers lee athe: for agents 
ist April has been under contract 





all departments since May 6. 
Kenneth S. Reed, who has been in the 
r 1 P ortland. Ore . 
recently with 
joined the L. 
Northwestern 











A served as secre- 
r and vice-president of the 
rs Association of Oregon. 

has beer mad branch 
ger of the Shenandoah Life for 
ern North Car a with headquar- 
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President Williams 
Urges Spending Curb 
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mnetignts Pension Fund 


tated that the company 





ad = buted $2,022,000 to its en 

es pe nsion fund since it was esta! 
shed in 1937 J mployes have contrib 
uted $213,000 He stated that in re 
sponse to a number of requests a liberal 
il for hospit alization benef ts woulc 


‘ P 11 : 
wWmitted to all ot the co1 pany s en 


ployes for silat Noy. 2. It will be 
adopted if 90 percent of the field and 
home office employes vote for it. 

More than 600 attended the annual 
banquet, Mr. Williams presiding and 
awarding honors to the new members of 
the various classes of the legion. Ex- 
ecutive Vies-aeeiihiont C. M. Williams 
presented Life Office Management As- 
sociation certificates to employes com- 
pleting required work. J. D. Cassidy, 
division superintendent of agencies » Was 
appointed a marshal of the legion of 
which Mr. Williams is grand marshal by 
virtue of his 52 years’ service. Mrs. C. 
F. Williams and Mrs. C. M. Williams 
were given bouquets of roses on behalf 
of the home office employes. 


Emphasis Now on 
Industrial Side 


Though 
panies a 


p< 


industrial-writing com- 
ago were working 


many 
year or so 


to show their agents the desirability of 
writing more ordinary insurance, the 
effect of the TNEC investigations has 
been to swing the emphasis the other 
way. It has been found desirable to 
keep agents reminded that in spite of 
the sensationalized ‘‘disclosures” of the 
SEC’s studies, particularly those relat- 
ing to industrial insurance, there are 


still many families who are not in a posi- 
tion to pay a quarterly or even a 
monthly premium but for whom insur- 
ance is nevertheless a vital necessity. 
Production of industrial business so 
far this vear indicates that companies 
have been. successful in preventing 
agents from getting the idea from the 
SEC material that selling industrial in- 
surance to a policyholder is doing him 
a disservice. Naturally the companies 
are still stressing the desirability of 
monthly or ordinary insurance where 
the circumstances warrant it but always 
with t he thought of selling not only the 
amount of coverage but the type of in- 
surance that is indicated by the policy- 
j 


1older’s circumstances. 





Industrial Agents Suen 








NEW YORK—tThe wages and hours 
Br does not apply to industrial agents, 
ccording to a well known authority. 
his is because insurance is still held 
not to be interstate commerce. The 
wages and rs law applies only to in- 
terstate commerce institutions. The rea- 


mployment insurance hits the 





lu agent is that it is a state and 
yt a federal proposition 
NO REGULATION ISSUED 
DD, Che \ age- 
has issued no 
ial agents and 
to any state- 





F. “Affeldt, superintendent of 














Waterloo, Ia., celebrated 
iversary with the company. 
ner of the Milwaukee agency; 

: 4 Harris, assistant secretary at 
the home office; A. F. Messner, division 

nan of the home office, and Harry 
( n! Cedar re" superinten- 
dent, attended the celebration. The 
] e office aieiaheh ies a 25-vear gold 
cket ar erti oe 
Convention 

Dec. 2-4—National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York Cty. 

Dec. 4—Institute of Life Insurance an- 
nual meeting, Waldorf Astoria, New 
York 

Dec. 5-6—Life Presidents Association, 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 
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HE EMBLEM of a strong, enduring life 
insurance company which for 73 years has ad- 
hered to principles of justice and friendliness. 
“Well directed and soundly managed, the pro- 
tection the Equitable of Iowa provides to policy- 

holders and their families is 


Outstanding by Any Standard of Comparison 
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Parker Reelected 
Mo. Congress Head 


ST. LOUIS—Jones H. Parker of this 
city, who founded the Missouri Fraternal 
Congress in 1905, was reelected presi- 
dent at the annual meeting here. He is 


an attorney and a former member of 
the Missouri senate. Other officers are: 
E. A. Olson, Carl Eck, Mrs. Eva B. 


Weseman and Mrs. Mae E. Moore, vice- 
presidents; Miss Anna Kampmann, sec- 
retary, and D. J. Kelley, treasurer. The 
meeting was attended by about 200 dele- 
gates representing 32 societies. 

Speakers included: Super intendent 
Lucas of Missouri; Alex O. Benz, presi- 
dent National Fraternal Congress and 
president Aid Association for Lutherans, 
Appleton, Wis.; C. L. Henson, chief 
Missouri department legal staff; Judge 
T. L. McCullough, Dallas, president 
Praetorians; O. FE. Aleshire, Rock 
Island, Ill., president Modern Woodmen; 
Miss Margaret T. Stevens, Baltimore, 
associate editor of public relations de- 
partment, Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 
and the Rev. A. J. Van Brunn, pastor 
St. Engelbert’s Catholic parish, St 
Louis, Missouri state spiritual director 
Catholic Knights. 


Mrs. Downes, W.C.O.F. Head 
Dies in Waukegan, Ill. 


Mrs. Anna R. Downes, head of Wo- 
men’s Catholic Order of Foresters, died 
in St. Therese’s hospital, Waukegan, 
Ill., at the age of 65 years. She had 


since 1929 and was 
connected with it in various capacities 
since 1896. Before being elected to the 
high post, she was for many years pri- 
vate secretary under two chief rangers 
of the society. Prior to entering fra- 
ternal work she was a teacher in Chi- 
cago public schools. 

Services were held this week in St. 
Gilbert’s church, Grayslake, Ill, where 
she lived for many years. Her husband 
died there only about 14 months ago. 
T. R. Heaney, secretary Catholic Order 
of Foresters and vice-president National 
Fraternal Congress and F. F. Farrell, 
executive secretary-manager N. F. C., 
attended. 

Mrs. Downes was noted in frater- 
nalism for her broad experience, sound 
counsel and charming unselfish per- 
sonality. She was the daughter of one 
of the early settlers in the south side of 
Chicago. She was active in affairs of 
the Council of Catholic Women. 

Mrs. Mary E. Murphy, vice-chief 
ranger, automatically moves up to head 
the society. 


headed the society 





Michigan Cornhusking Test 
Draws Modern Woodmen 


The Michigan state cornhusking con- 
test, which was sponsored by W. E. 
Swan, Michigan manager Modern 
Woodmen, was held on the farm of A. 

"f Nelson, a member of the society, 
near Pittsford, drawing 5,000 attendance. 
op, FE. age president Modern Wood- 
men; E, J. Bullard, director, and H. R. 
oe ‘director of publicity, all of Rock 
Island, Ill., were guests. Jack Sands, 
district manager in the territory, han- 
dled arrangements. 

_This proved to be a successful method 
of publicizing the Modern Woodmen. 
There were 11 contestants entered from 


various parts of the state, LeRoy An- 
derson, Camden, winning first prize. 
The Modern Woodmen junior drill 


teams from Perry and Flint gave_exhibi- 
tions and adult teams from Battlé Creek 
and Lansing drilled. These units also 
Participated in the centennial celebration 
at Pittsford that evening. 





Editor Stanley Serpan Dies 


Stanley Serpan, editor for a 


quarter 
of a century of “Fraternal 


Herald,” 


organ of a number of Bohemian fra- 
ternals, died at his home in Omaha. He 
also was editor of a national Bohemian 
language agricultural weekly. Mr. Ser- 
pan formerly was consul at Omaha for 


the Czecho-Slovakian government, and 
a leader in other Czech activities na- 
tionally. 


Iowa Congress Selects 


Brown as President 


DES MOINES—Lyle Brown of Des 
Moines, state manager Modern Wood- 
men, was elected president of the Iowa 
Fraternal Congress at the annual con- 
vention here, succeeding Mrs. Margaret 
Hazel, Des Moines, Ben Hur Life. 

R. W. Schultz, Waterloo, Aid As- 
sociation for Lutherans, was named first 
vice-president; Mrs. Florence M. 
Bridges, Des Moines, Royal Neighbors, 
second vice-president, and G. M. Bird, 
Cedar Rapids, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

R. E. Miller, national promotion man- 
ager Woodmen of the World, Mrs. 
Grace W. McCurdy, Rock Island, IIL, 
head of Royal Neighbors, amd Alex O. 
Benz, president Aid Association for 
Lutherans and president National Fra- 
ternal Congress, were the principal 
speakers. 


Benz Speaks in San Antonio 


A. O. Benz, Appleton, Wis., president 
National Fraternal Congress, will be one 
of the speakers at the annual meeting 
of the Texas Fraternal Congress at San 
Antonio Nov. 12-13. 

Other speakers will include C. L. 
Biggs, Detroit, recorder Maccabees; 
Mrs. Dora Alexander Talley, president 
Woodmen Circle, and past president 
N. F. C., Omaha; Walter Woodward, 
Austin, chairman state insurance board, 
and W. C. Below, Fulton, Ill., president 


Fidelity Life. A banquet will be held 
the first night. Memorial services for 
deceased members will be held. John 


H. Cullom, 


Emming IIinois State Head 


H. Emming, Aviston, IIl., was elected 
president of the Catholic Knights and 
Ladies of Illinois at the annual state 
convention —_ in St. Libory. Other 
officers are: J. Klein, Freeburg, vice- 
president; int “B. Lengermann, Trenton, 
secretary, and T. H. Werth, Breese, 
treasurer. 


Dallas, is secretary. 


W. Va. Congress Man Dies 


W, D. Haught, secretary of the West 
Virginia Fraternal Congress, died just 
before the meeting held recently in 
Wheeling. Dr. J. E. Price was elected 


his successor at the annual gathering. 


Hough to Superwse Field 
DETROIT—H. 9H. Hough, formerly 


Ohio state manager for Gleaner Life, 
has been appointed supervisor of field 
service, succeeding R. M. Norrington, 
who went with Royal League in charge 
of organizing field work. 


Pittsburgh Group Changes Name 

PITTSBURGH — The Life Insur- 
ance-Trust Committee of Allegheny 
county voted to change its name to the 
Life Insurance Trust Council. J. R. 
Kinneman, vice-president Peoples-Pitts- 
burgh Trust Company, is chairman; W. 
R. Furey, Berkshire Life general agent, 
vice-chairman, and R. S. Edgar, execu- 
tive secretary Pittsburgh Life Under- 
writers Association, secretary-treasurer. 





THE WOMAN'S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
Founded 1893 
A Legal Reserve Fraternal Benefit Society 


Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 


Port Huron, Michigan 








SCHNEIDER RETURNS TO ZELL 

David Schneider has joined Zell Prod- 
ucts Corp., 536 Broadway, New York, 
as advertising manager, and will pro- 
mote the use of Zell insurance selling 
aids to life agents, managers and com- 
pany home offices. The Zell firm spe- 
cializes in coin thrift banks and a few 
years ago promoted the Calemeter Plan, 
which included direct mail sales helps to 
agents. An entirely new direct mail 
sales campaign is now being developed 
under Mr. Schneider’s direction. 

NEW YORK FAIR CLOSES 

What from many standpoints proved 
to be the greatest world’s fair in history, 
came to a close in New York City last 
Sunday. 

According to the report of ‘Dr. | el 33 
Hoguet, medical director, 30,000 persons 
were treated for various ailments and 
injuries suffered within the grounds this 


season, less by 50 percent than the rec- 
ord for the like period of 1939. There 
were 14 deaths this year, 12 caused by 
heart attacks and two others resulting 
from a bomb explosion. 


PLAN NEW YORK MASS MEETING 


The New York City Life Under- 
writers Association will hold a mass 
meeting at 2:30 Nov. 12 at the Hotel 


Pennsylvania at which President Lloyd 
Patterson, general agent Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, and other leaders will ex- 
plain, particularly for the benefit of non- 
member guests, the benefits of member- 
ship not only from a business point of 
view but also in helping further the 
common interests of the policyholders, 
agents and the companies. 


A. J. McAndless Is Feted 


Officers and directors of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life gathered at dinner upon the 
occasion of President A. J. McAndless’ 
50th birthday and 21st service anniver- 
sary with the company. Arthur F. Hall, 
founder and chairman, was toastmaster. 
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FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS 


@P ON JANUARY 5, Modern Woodmen of America 
rounded out fifty-seven years of faithful 
life insurance service to members and 
beneficiaries. During this long period 
the Society has disbursed in excess of 
$610,000,000 in death and cash benefits. 
All claims are paid with a promptness 
equaled by few life insurance organiza- 


@PP MODERN WOODMEN OF AMERICA has always 
fulfilled its mission of human helpfulness. 
It has disbursed thousands of dollars in 
cash for the relief of distressed members 
throughout the United States. 
than 11,000 members have been treated 
free of charge at its tuberculosis Sana- 
torium in Colorado. 


Life Insurance Protection for the Entire Family 


MODERN WOODMEN OF AMERICA 


More 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 

















A NEW HIGH 


Assets 





Total Benefits Paid...... 


206,079,427.00 


ieaneas weceeeee +B 34,721,097.00 


.$ 22,782,624.00 


All standard plans of legal reserve life 
insurance protection for men, women and’ 


children. 


Arp ASSOCIATION for LUTHERANS 


The largest legal reserve life insurance organization 


exclusively for 


Synodical Conference Lutherans. 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


Alex. O. Benz, Pres. 


Otto C. Rentner, Vice-Pres. 


Wm. H. Zuehlke, Treas. 
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Poor Producers 
To Be Ousted 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





“fine young men we invite into our agen- 
cies to give them an organization of suc- 
cessful men making an adequate living, 
ing to do ak day’s work and con- 
fident of their ability to do a sound job 





Living Budget for New Men 


Mr. Haviland endorsed the policy of 
nany — to insist that new men 
have a living budget and a minimur n ob- 
jective insurance estate before th en- 
ter the field. 

The other requirement of good selec- 
tion is better management. Too many 
well chosen men have left the business 
through lack of direction, he said. The 
home office must develop an acceptance 
by management of its responsibility and 
bligati > every good man re- 
rt involved. 
the aptitu ide index, 
1 keep records hes the 








to det 1 
neasuring rods 
1 departments 
is so that the 


rahe 















Urges Development 
of Human Research 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 


nna analysis good —— is more 


liate sale,” Mr. | 




















oO bandoning cer- 
tz I thereby providing a 
lower cost f the balance of the pol- 
icvholders was suggested by Mr. John- 
son Real strides have been made in 
procedures for selecting agents, but 
there still may be better ways of in- 
ducting men into the business by the 
process of pre-selection in colleges and 
universities and tl some 





period of 
: possibility 
of developing different or better met! hods 
of distribution which would reduce the 
cost to the public and to provide an 





even greater distribution of the bene- 
fits 

“Have we by any chance confused the 
fact that on the average every other 
person in this country owns life insur- 
ance with the thought that this means a 
universal approval of our system of dis- 
tribution as well as universal acceptance 
of the idea of life insurance?” Mr 
Johnson asked. While the objective of 
distribution is the spreading of the bene- 


cae . 1 4 1 : 
fits of life insurance on as broad a basis 


PURE PROTECTION 


LOW COST 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Ordinary, Whole Life Policy Without 


Investment Features 
Life Insurance In Itself Is Inexpensive 
ESTIMATED AVERAGE ANNUAL COST 


AGE 40...$16.40 
PER $1,000.00 
33 Years of Dependebie Service to Policyholders 


Interstate Reserve 
Life Insurance Company 


Ten East Pearson Street, Chicag 





as possible, nevertheless, it must be 

geared to what is in the public interest 
rather than to what will sell the largest 
volume of insurance. Recognition of 
public interest will develop that con- 
fidence which in turn will cause the 
public to express its approval by a 
greater acceptance. 

The development of agency morale is 
an essential step in human research. 
Unless the agent has a sense of impor- 
tance, prompted perhaps by being taken 
into the confidence of management, un- 
less he has an adequate understanding 
of the purposes and objectives of the 
company and the management, unless he 
knows that the company in its relations 
with the public is inspired by public 
interest, he can hardly be expected to 
be a satisfactory instrument through 
which the company hopes to build a 
favorable attitude, Mr. Johnson declared. 

“Through research and study of public 
attitude and public desire greater strides 
can be made toward our goal. It isn’t 
enough that the average family has 

$3,750 in life insurance protection. It 
isn’t enough that life insurance can be 
written on the lives of persons with 
physical impairments and in hazardous 
occupations on a scientific cost basis so 
as not to endanger the funds of healthy, 
ordinary working policyholders. It isn’t 
enough that the policvholder can elect 
to choose any one of many different 

ethods of settlement. It isn’t enough 
that the actuarial societies and groups 
continue to study statistics, mortality 
tables and experience tables. It isn’t 
enough that the agent educate ogy 
to the economic and humanitarian side 
of life insurance. 

“Changing times, shifting thought, 
varying conditions demand that we keep 
ahead of public need and public thought. 
We must seek continually to unearth 
new truths, widen the scope of our en- 
deavors and spread the yore of an 
institution which already plays such an 
important Pre in the life ae protection 
Mr. Johnson declared. 


of our nation,” 


New Limit on ueul Officers 


The maximum life insurance which 
will be issued on the lives of officers in 
the navy, marine corps, coast guard and 
naval reserves is $7,500, it was an- 
nounced by the Provident Life & Acci- 
dent. This includes insurance already in 
force with the Provident. 








Salil 


A Novu-/// 
GENERAL AGENT 








If you areinterested in being “somebody” 
in your locality and have ambition to be- 
come a genera! agent functioning directly 


under the home ofiice—write for details. 
Address Dept. NU- 1040 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INS. CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


SM. GL. GM 


New D. of C. Code 
Effective Nov. 9 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Legislation 
approved by President Roosevelt, effec- 
tive Nov. 9, will give the District of 
Columbia its first comprehensive and 
complete fire and casualty insurance 
code, it is stated by Superintendent Jor- 
dan. 

Culminating efforts of several years 
to modernize the sketchy and inadequate 
laws under which insurance was admin- 
istered in the national capital, the new 
legislation was characterized by Mr. 
Jordan as “not sensational but basic.” 
High points of the new law are a re- 
quirement that all policies issued in the 
District must be countersigned by a 
resident agent and a prohibition, with 
teeth, against writing unauthorized poli- 
cies. 

Under the latter provision, any person 
soliciting or aiding in the soliciting of 
business for an unauthorized company 
is made personally liable for any loss 
that may occur under the policy and 
may be fined from $100 to $1,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than 12 months 
and, if an agent, be subject to cancella- 
tion of license. 

The law also provides that the provi- 
sions of accident and health policies of 
companies other than life companies 
must conform to the provisions laid 
down for such policies written by life 
companies. 

The law covers many matters not in- 
cluded in the legislation under which the 
District of Columbia formerly operated, 
setting up, for instance, requirements 
for receivership proceedings, reserves 
etc. Provision is made for revocation or 
suspension of licenses not only of com- 
panies but also of agents, where viola- 
tions occur. 








The Provident announced that no 
change is being made in the limit of 
$10,000 on officers of the army, national 
guard or army reserves. 
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Sales Ideas and Suggestions 











Leading Producers Always 


Keep Up a Good Pace 


H. B. Berwick, supervisor field serv- 
ice at the head office of the Manufactur- 
ers Life of Toronto, gave a talk before 
a sales clinic in which he analyzed the 
qualities that made up a leading pro- 
ducer. He said: 

“What makes a man a leading pro- 
ducer? What quality or qualities does 
he possess that enable him to pay for 
$500,000 or more of new business each 
year? Possibly we picture the $500,000 
man as one with an exceptionally good 
appearance, a gifted personality, an ideal 
connection and a superior education. If 
the likenesses of 100 star producers were 
flashed on a screen we would find a 
definite contradiction of this from the 
standpoint of appearance. We would see 
that they were of all sizes and shapes 
and that they varied widely in features 
and in their looks generally. If we knew 
them individually, we would have no 
doubt of the fact that in their personali- 
tis there likewise is a wide variation, 
ranging from those with what is known 
a9-3 compelling personality to others 
who, on the surface, at least, might ap- 
pear positively bashful. 


Variation Is Seen 


“If we were acquainted with the terri- 
tories in which they worked we would 
see that some of them write a larger to- 
tal of business in purely rural territories 
than some others do in the large metro- 
politan centers. If we were privileged 
to analyze their records in detail we 
would find that some had a small aver- 
age size policy and a large number of 
applications, while others had an excep- 
tionally large average policy but only a 
few applications. We would see that 
some are dealing with wealthy or well- 
to-do prospects, while the clients of 
others are able to deposit only relatively 
small premiums. 

“What is it that makes a man an out- 
standing producer? Certainly not his 
appearance, nor his particular type of 
personality, nor his territory, nor the av- 
erage income of his prospects—certainly 
not the obvious things that one can see 
ata glance. Of exceptionally large pro- 
ducers the question often is asked, ‘How 
do they do it?? Their success is some- 
what of a mystery even to their immedi- 
ate associates. Nevertheless, there must 
be certain characteristics which they 
have in common—certain qualities that 
they possess in greater degree than the 
average man in the life insurance busi- 
ness—some things that set them apart. 

“We have at our head office a number 
of filing cabinets filled to overflowing 
with clippings from insurance maga- 
zines, the statements and articles of men 
prominent in the life insurance business, 
the sales formulae of outstanding pro- 
ducers, 


Striking Uniformity Noted 


“There is one very interesting thing 
about this file and that is the striking 
uniformity and reiteration of one partic- 
ular thought. Despite a wide divergence 
in ideas and in wording — regard- 
less of the varying similes and illustra- 
tions—the one thought that is paramount 
and invariably expressed is the need for 
Systematic and well-planned work. No 
matter how these statements differ in 
other respects, they all contain the 
thought that enthusiastic devotion to 
one’s job and untiring energy in the so- 
licitation of business, are essential if one 
would scale the heights of achievement 
in Jife underwriting. 

“Do comments such as that suggest to 
any of you that your life must be noth- 
ing more than a continuous drive after 





business if you are to succeed? Do 
phrases such as ‘paying the price of suc- 
cess’ indicate that one must sentence 
himself to ‘hard labor’ for an indefinite 
term of years? 
Who Are the Happiest Men? 

“We are all looking for happiness and 
that conception of the road to achieve- 


ment is certainly not a happy one. If 
that is what any of us is thinking, let us 





BENNETT BERWICK 


H. 








ponder these questions. What are the 
happiest times you have had since you 
became a life underwriter? Who are the 
happiest men you know in the field? 
Conversely, who are the least happy— 
who have the most problems—who are 
the men who worry? I will leave it to 
you to answer those questions for your- 
selves. 

“Let us turn the spotlight for a mo- 
ment on the actual results secured by 
two groups which certainly are repre- 
sentative of the topnotchers in the field 
of personal production. Ina recent year 
92 members of the celebrated Million 
Dollar Round Table produced a collec- 
tive volume of $121,221,000 for an aver- 
age production of $1,317,000. To do that 


they did not secure a few outstanding 
cases apiece; instead they averaged no 
less than 84 applications per man— 


which means that for 32 weeks that se- 
lect group achieved not one but two 
applications each and for the remaining 
20 weeks they maintained that much 
talked about ‘app-a-week’ apiece. 

“Let us take another group which is 
also outstanding. This one is made up 
of 130 producers consisting of the five 
leading individuals in each of 26 differ- 
ent companies. That group had a col- 
lective total of $77,896,000 or an average 
of $599,158 per man. These men aver- 
age 79.9—let’s say 80—applications for 
the year under review. 


Can Control Work Hours 


“At a recent dinner of the C. L. U. 
chapter, I quoted what seemed to me a 
most significant statement, the author- 
ship of which I do not know: 

“You cannot control conditions in 
your territory but you can control the 
number of hours you work, the number 
of calls you make, vour number of new 
prospects and the class of prospects you 
see. These factors account for the ma- 


jor part of any success or any failure in 
the life insurance business and they are 
absolutely within our control.’ 

“Time and again the successes and 
failures of individuals have demon- 
strated that by far the most important 
factor in life underwriting is the mental 
attitude of the man who carries the rate 
book. That is no new thought. On the 
contrary, it is an established conviction 
in the minds of the leading producers 
the country over. 


Faces His Own Competition 


“The successful producer is too busy 
interviewing prospects and placing poli- 
cies, too active a student of the business, 
too energetic in pursuit of commissions 
to spend his time worrying about the 
number of men in our business, the other 
companies’ dividends, or a lower interest 
rate. He realizes that sales are not made 
from the government blue book, that the 
figures published by life insurance serv- 
ices do not constitute reasons for his 
prospect’s purchase of life insurance. He 
knows that the keenest competition there 
is in the life insurance business is with 
the man that he faces in the mirror every 
morning when he is shaving. 

“He is aware that for every prospect 
found on the golf course or at the ball 
game he will locate ten prospects in of- 
fices and other places of business. He is 
almost fanatic in his belief in life insur- 
ance although he has the wisdom to con- 
ceal that fact from his prospects and to 
discuss business only at opportune times. 
In short, he does what every one of us 
have done, when we were what is known 
as ‘hitting our stride. The main quality 
which differentiates him from others is 
that he has schooled himself to maintain 
the right mental attitude and has vir- 
tually become immune to the discour- 
agements to which some of the rest of 
us unfortunately have been subject at 
times. He is neither a blue salesman nor 
is he a green one. His chief characteris- 
tic is that he works as systematically 


and in as well-ordered a fashion in Jan- 
uary and February as he does in No- 
vember or December. 

“What thoughts can we draw from 
even this brief analysis of the leading 
producers and their methods of work? 
I think we can take out of it that in cer- 
tain respects everyone is an outstanding 
producer—not potentially, not that he 
will become so as a result of further 
knowledge or a better clientele, but right 
now. Virtually every man in this room 
has been a star producers for one week 
or one month or during a particular sale 
or because of the manner in which he 
has done his prospecting during a cer- 
tain period. This is substantiated by the 
fact that during a contest toward the 
end of our respective ciub years or be- 
cause of some personal need for an in- 
creased income, almost every one of us 
has worked in a fashion that is true of 
the leaders in this business. 


Pace Is Maintained 


“There is not one man in this room 
who has not exhibited the ingenuity and 
sales ability of the outstanding producer 
at some time or other. There is not one 
man who has not worked as hard as the 
very large writer—for a time. Let us 
cease to look upon the $500,000 man as 
one set apart. You and I have every- 
thing that he has. Possibly some of us 
have even more but he applies his 
knowledge, he systematizes his work, he 
closes his mind to negative thoughts and 
he causes the law of averages to work 
in has favor. The difference seems to 
lie in the fact that the outstanding pro- 
ducer maintains this pace, while the rest 
of us, apparently, are content with the 
results that we get from doing so spas- 
modically 

“Of what avail is it for us to attend 
a congress, read insurance periodicals, 
listen to speeches and study books on 

salesmanship if we know in our hearts 
that we are violating one or more of the 
fundamental principles of success.” 








G. L. Hunt Analyzes Agency 
Management Figures 


LOS ANGELES—Los Angeles has 
become the third city in life insurance 
agency strength, G. L. Hunt, vice- 


president and manager of agencies New 
England Mutual Life, told the Los An- 
geles Life Managers Association. Of 
the 29 largest agencies here, four write 
over $5,000,000 a vear in business, eight 
from three to five, five from two to 
three, 3 from 1% to two, six from one 
to 1%, one from $750,000 to $1,000,000 
and two from $500,000 to $750,000. Ex- 
clusive of commissions, Mr. Hunt esti- 
mated that the acquisition cost per $1,- 
000 of new business written by these 
agencies runs between $5 and $8, with 
a probable mean of $6.50. He broke 
down the first year expense per $1,000 
as follows: 
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$6.50 
Each renewal collection cost about 80 
cents divided as follows: 


CI I so cena dedeunaans $0.44 
WOME otha a cig ied tia uudwnneds 11 
Pomme Gil GRUP OOR. «oc ccc cccncces 10 
Telephone and telegraph........... 05 
Sundries, incl. taxeS..............6. .07 
$0.77 

Mr. Hunt cited Sales Research Bu- 
reau figures on rents and clerical sal- 


aries in Los Angeles. The average 
yearly cost for space per agent in Los 
Angeles is $165. The minimum cost 
per established full time agents for cleri- 
cal assistance and free office service is 
$125 which makes the total cost to the 
general agent for housing and giving 
routine service to the average agent 
$290. Under such a setup an agent 
must produce in excess of $100,000 an- 
nually if the general agent is to receive 
an over-riding profit within four years 
from date business is placed on his 
books, Mr. Hunt pointed out. 


Analyzes Comipany Data 


Carefully selected and comparatively 
new agents provide general agents with 
the most profitable business, Mr. Hunt 
said, in presenting an analysis of New 
England Mutual figures. New men who 
fail to pay for a minimum of $30,000 in 
the first three months never reach $100,- 
000 annual production, he said. No 
man who has failed to pay for any busi- 
ness during his first three months has 
reached a total of $25,000 paid business 
for the year. 

Most successful agents have had sell- 
ing and executive experience, he said. 
Personal contacts of general agents, su- 
pervisors and present agents are the 
best sources for securing new agents. 
Advertising is the poorest. In view of 
the present war situation, married men 
between 26 and 35 with one child are 
probably the best prospective agents. 
Figures show that from age 30 to age 
45 is the period of greatest production. 
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Few men who have not had life insur- 
ance sales experience before entering 
the business, can in today’s market 


rightfully expect to be earning an ade- 
quate living in less than two years from 
their time of entry. The rise after the 
second year is rather sharp for the 
agent who is destined for leadership, 
however. Top production averages are 
usually reached in five to eight years. 
College education is desirable, high 
school essential and contacts of the 
right type are what really count. 


Rank in Top 25 Percent 


Citing income figures of the National 
Rescurces Committee, Mr. Hunt said 
that an agent in Los Angeles not only 
has an opportunity to but is actually 
earning a minimum income equal to the 
income of the top one-fourth of the 
American public, that is, $1,730 or over. 

In all lines better incomes are found 
among those who receive their compen- 
sation on a commission basis or 
from profit arrangements rather 
than from wages or salaries. How- 
ever, regardless of vocation, re- 
muneration upon a fee, commission, or 
profit basis is in almost every instance 
predicated upon an apprenticeship pe- 
riod. Mr. Hunt cited figures showing 
two-thirds of the agents who survive 
through their apprentice period are on 
a basis equal to the top 25 percent in 
average earning power of citizens as a 
whole. In comparing the earnings of 
agents with college graduates the aver- 
age agent’s earnings rank very high. 

In analyzing the sources of profitable 
business, Mr. Hunt found that cold can- 
vass accounted for an average size pol- 


icy of $3,668; national advertising leads 
$4,080; referred prospects $4,743; ac- 
quaintance or relative $5,012 and old 


policyholders, $5,588. 
Recruiting Problem Shifts 


Recruiting can never become a fixed 
process, but will always remain a prob- 
lem, Mr. Hunt said. Changing types 
and plans under which men enter the 
business call for different methods of 
training, but there are several broad 
principles which should be recognized: 
Thorough grounding in fundamentals; 
demonstration of sales procedure as a 
part of office training; joint work in 
the field to observe and correct faulty 
presentations; a follow-through with 
effort control plans and reports, com- 
bined with frequent conferences to es- 
tablish habits of work; periodic re- 
views, retraining and boosts whenver 
they can be given, and the creation of 
a desire for C.L.U. work when ready 
for it. 

A general agent’s profits 
organization are in proportion to his 
ability to select sound agency material 
and his quickness in developing the pro- 
duction of these men to a living income 
basis. Profits on an established organi- 
zation depend largely upon the produc- 
tion per man and the persistency of the 
business. Renewal profits depend upon 
the size of premiums per collection, Mr. 
Hunt said. 


from new 


Suggestion Is Made 
as to Insurance for Dratitees 


Agents report that there is a reluc- 
tance among men in the 21 to 36 age 
group, who feel that they may be obliged 
to enter military service, to make life 
insurance commitments. It is well to 
point out that if premiums have been 





Policy Wallets 





Perfect for Remembrance Advertising! 
Leather Policy Wallets 


Black grained leather policy wal- 
lets with 7 envelopes inside. $1 
ea. or 75c ea. in doz. lots. De- 
— quality, — lined, $1.75 

$1.50 doz. lots. 
Cash “with order & #3 rated con- 
cern. (Cowhide Sales Pac. 1-inch 
rings, inside zipper pocket, $3.50.) 
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KING’S - 


916 CALHOUN ST. af 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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“It makes him mad every time he runs over his quota and has to mark up 


the wall.” 








State Mutual Life—Net paid volume 
at the close of business on Oct. 24 ex- 
ceeded the same figure for the entire 
year 1939 by a very substantial margin. 
The net paid figure is derived by taking 
its paid business, subtracting the first 
and second year lapse and the first and 
second year reductions, then adding the 
first and second year restoration. Its 
excellent persistency rate is given as 
one of the contributing factors to this 
record, as well as its paid business vol- 
ume this year, which has exceeded the 
same month in 1939 every month since 
ys January. 

General American Life — September 
was the 14th consecutive month which 
recorded paid-for production gains. Paid- 
for business the first 10 months of this 

: year was up 20 percent and accident and 

eo health business gained 21.6 percent. The 
at group department’s combined paid pre- 
miums gained 49.8 percent in September 
and 73.3 percent for the first ten months. 

ene England Mutual—C. F. Gallo- 
way of the Hays & Bradstreet agency, 
Los Angeles, led all agents in September 
in the number of lives insured. 


STOCKS 


H. W. Cornelius of Bacon, Whipple 
& Co., 135 South La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, gives the following stock quota- 
tions of life companies as of Oct. 29: 




















Aes En oe ie Pe Par Div. Bid Asked 
Se nae eer er . Aetna Life .... 10 1.40* 27% 29 
paid promptly and there is no loan on Life, discussed some aspects of the re- (¢?" i Nati. L100 a 
the policy exceeding 50 percent of its port of the committee on compensation. Rann teak ee «80 251 27 
cash surrender value, insurance not in Among those present were H. T. Bur- Contl. Assurance 10 2.00 36% 39 
excess of $5,000 in face value is pro- nett, vice- president of Reliance Life; eS sce ones ane a 
tected against lapse for nonpayment of Roger B. Hull, National Association of aa Poe gy oe 3 "50 10 11 
premiums for the duration of such serv- Life U nderwriters; John W. Murphy, Lincoln Nat..... 10 1.40* 29 31 
ice and one year afterwards. However, Life of Virginia; Powell Stamper, Na- ge lg dg Life 10 50 = : 12% 

insurance containing a war clause will tional Life & Accident; W. S. Penny, hae FR asc og 10. 135 34 27" 
not benefit from this exemption, the act Sun Life of Canada; A. B. Olson, vice- Old Line Life.. 10 60 10 12 
providing that it “shall not apply to any president Guarantee Mutual Life; Hol- Sun Life, Can. -100 ic. tae oe 
policy which is void or which may at gar J. Johnson, president Institute of Fee te 20 1:20 24 95 
the option of the insurer be voidable, Life Insurance, and C. J. Zimmerman, Wis. National.. 10 1.00 16 18 


if the insured is in military service, 
either in this country or abroad, nor 
to any policy which as a result of being 
in military service, either in this country 
or abroad, provides for the payment of 
any sum less than the face thereof or 
for the payment of an additional amount 
as premium.” It is therefore to the ad- 
vantage of the prospect to buy his in- 
surance now before the companies gen- 
erally incorporate a war clause. 

The exemption applies to all pre- 
miums on policies not exceeding $5,000 
face amount on which premiums were 
paid before the date of the legislation, 
Oct. 17, or not less than 30 days before 


entry into the military service. It is 
granted only on application to the Vet- 
erans Administration. 


Research Bureau Press Luncheon 


The luncheon for the press at the Re- 
search Bureau Agency Officers Tuesday 
was a convivial occasion. J. C. Behan, 
vice-president of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, presided and had the group in con- 


vulsions with stories, well salted and 
peppered. 
.. W. S. Chapman of the Research 


Buheau made some remarks and M. A. 
Linton, president of Provident Mutual 


past-president N.A.L.U. 2 *Includes extras. 

Give your agents a new viewpoint. 
Distribute Carroll C. Day’s “Little Red 
Wagons and Little Red Boots.” Send $1 
for eight copies to National Underwriter. 


The case study “24 Men in 24 Years” 
provides convincing sales material. 
8 booklets $1. National Underwriter. 








THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, from birth 


to 64 next birthday. 
—_OC-——_———- 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
———_o--——- 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Independence Square 


























AGENTS WANTED! 


Territory Open in Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Kentucky 





GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, 


W. VA. 









































TO THE KEEPER OF THE BUDGET 


To the keeper of the budget, ‘‘joy’’ is an income of a 
dollar and an outgo of ninety cents, while ‘‘gloom’’ 
is an income of a dollar and an outgo of a dollar and 
ten cents. The saving of a surplus, however small, 
is the first step toward economic success. Saving 
through life insurance in a company such as the 
Massachusetts Mutual is simply buying a greater 
future good by a smaller present sacrifice. 


Massachusett Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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A special “Information Please” program featured the “Million 
Dollar Round Table” session at the National Association of Life 
Underwriters meeting in Philadelphia with 12 members answering 
pertinent questions on sales methods asked by Chairman Henry G. 
Mosler, Massachusetts Mutual Life, Los Angeles. A wealth of ideas 
covering various aspects of selling were brought out in the short 
direct-to-the-point answers by the country’s leading producers. 


The National Underwriter has reprinted the questions asked the 
“millionaires” with their complete answers in an attractively 
bound, 16-page booklet, made to fit a regulation No. 10 envelope, 
entitled “What Makes a Millionaire Successful?” 


No matter what other material you may be sending your agents 
don’t deny them the privilege of knowing what the top flight pro- 
ducers of the country are saying and the arguments that they are 
using to close their business. The sales methods used by these 
leading life underwriters must be good as proven by their records. 
Nowhere else will you find the complete answers to the argu- 
ments and methods used by the “millionaires” in a single publica- 
tion devoted to them exclusively. 


Every company, general agent and manager will certainly want 
to put one of these valuable booklets containing the sales ideas 
of the million dollar producers in the hands of every one of their 
agents. The questions, as well as the answers, are given in plain, 
everyday language and will be easily understood and appreciated 
by each person who receives a copy. 


Order a supply now. Prices shown on convenient order coupon 
below. 


The National Underwriter RING Ris x ssc ddecsedanees wadcncad 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
iy COPE CEETECE copies of the booklet “WHAT MAKES A 
MILLIONAIRE SUCCESSFUL?” @ .......... Cs, ROME Recacdawitadaes 
PRICES 
WMI cocoa ra ae ec iets caaseudasesas Single Copy 25¢ 
BY 2 to 24 Copies .20c ea. 
Je PORE EET RAED OE Py ET oe 25 Copies voovs Se oN 
MN s go nc ce coceaeaueaaawaateedes une Opies .....- ea 
—_ . 100 Copies ...... 13¢ ea 
IRS dink cocceccceses aac SUA dcaccaccus 500 Copies ...... 10¢ ea. 

















The Williamsport (Pa.) Life Underwriters Association was the 1940 winner of the 
Charles Jerome Edwards trophy awarded each year to the association with the 
best membership record for the year. E. L. Smead (right), general agent Girard 
Life and retiring president of the Williamsport association, is shown receiving the 
cup from the association’s national committeeman and past president, P. H. Bush, 
Jr., district manager and a director of the E. A. Woods agency of Equitable Society. 
The newly elected president.of the Williamsport association, R. C. Eckenrode, 
general agent Bankers Life of Nebraska, looks on. 


Two of the outstanding company executives who attended the Life Advertisers 
Association meeting in Washington were Julian Price (left), president Jefferson 
Standard Life, and William Montgomery, president Acacia Mutual Life. Mr. Price 
as newly elected president of the American Life Convention brought greetings 
from that body. 


The Pittsburgh agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life celebrated its 85th anni- 
versary at a dinner. Vincent B. Coffin (left), vice-president and superintendent of 


agencies, is shown congratulating Robert N. Waddell, Pittsburgh general agent. 


President A. J. McAndless of the Lin- 
coln National Life was presented with 
a basket of 50 roses by his fellow work- 
ers on his 50th birthday and 2Ist anni- 
versary of service. 


Chester O. Fischer, vice-president Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, and his daughter, 
Catherine, are here shown just before 
Miss Fischer was married to Dr. George 
Mason Parker in Peoria, Ill. The bride is 
a graduate of Smith College and last 
year did graduate work at Columbia 
University. Dr. Parker graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin and received 
his medical education at Northwestern 
University. 


LEFT—The Los Angeles Life Managers 
Association celebrated its winning for 
the third consecutive year the trophy for 
being the outstanding managers’ asso- 
ciation in the country. It now retains 
permanent possession. 





